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—- WESTERMARCK was born in Helsingfors 
on November 21, 1862. His father was the University 
Bursar, Nils Christian Westermarck, whose family moved to 
Finland from Sweden during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. By temperament reserved and outwardly cold, he 
yet evidently took a warm interest in his son’s scientific 
aspirations and gave him complete freedom in the choice of 
his career. His mother was the daughter of Alexander 
Blomquist, professor of the History of Learning and Univer- 
sity Librarian. In contrast to his father, she had a sunny 
disposition which Westermarck in a great measure inherited. 
His memory of her was clearly dominated by a feeling of 
infinite devotion and affection. As a child Westermarck 
suffered from chronic catarrh complicated by asthma, and 
this prevented him from sharing in the normal active life of 
children of his own age and later from taking part in games 
and sports at school. 

As an undergraduate Westermarck early developed an 
antipathy to German metaphysics which, he concluded, 
“gave the impression of depth because it was so muddy.” 
He was, on the other hand, greatly attracted by the English 
Empiricists, where he found clearness and a sense of reality, 
and above all a readiness to test all hypotheses in the light 
of experience. In close connexion with his philosophical 
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studies Westermarck was deeply interested in religious 
questions, and here he was greatly influenced by Spencer’s 
First Principles and Mill’s essays on religion which he read 
in a Swedish translation. He rapidly became an agnostic 
and remained so for the rest of his life. In his later elaborate 
studies of religion there is to be detected, beneath the out- 
wardly calm and detached exposition, a persistent mood of 
irritation and hostility. Yet in a deeper sense he was not 
without religious feeling. He retained throughout life a 
sense of the unfathomable mystery of the world and of the 
inherent limitations of human knowledge, but the only 
expression he found for this feeling was in music. Any 
attempt to embody it in a formulated creed was bound in his 
view to be tainted with anthropomorphism, and he even 
regarded all such efforts as blasphemous. His attitude to 
death and immortality was one of humble submission to the 
unknowable and acceptance of the inevitable, an attitude 
which again can hardly be described as irreligious. 

The plan of writing a work on the origin and development 
of moral ideas came to Westermarck during the discussions 
at a philosophical society led by his teacher, Professor 
Thiodolf Rein, by whose candid and humble search for truth 
he was evidently deeply moved. The problem, however, 
on which he began to work was the limited one of the nature 
and origin of sexual modesty. He approached this along 
evolutionary lines. He made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the main principles of Darwinism and early saw that the 
theory of natural selection, especially in its application to 
instinct, was to prove of great importance in the study of 
social phenomena. He soon found that his problem raised 
the much wider question of the relation between the sexes and 
their historical development. He became interested in the 
hypothesis of primitive promiscuity, which Darwin took for 
granted, on the ground of the investigations made by Morgan, 
Lubbock, and McLennan, and at the age of twenty-five 
found it necessary to learn English in order to go back to the 
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original authorities. He was soon convinced that the 
attempt to reconstruct the primitive forms of social in- 
stitutions must lead to arbitrary conclusions unless their 
fundamental causes, i.e. their biological and psychological 
conditions, were first ascertained. In particular, we had, he 
thought, no right to assume the universal prevalence of any 
social phenomenon unless it could be shown that its causes 
were universally present and were not counteracted. He was 
thus led to the hypothesis that the family, consisting of father, 
mother, and children being rooted in essential, biological 
conditions already existed in primitive times, while the 
alleged causes, say, of group-marriage, or marriage by 
capture, were not such as to justify the belief in their universal 
prevalence at any stage of human civilization, 

These general ideas gradually took shape in a plan to 
write a book on the history of marriage, and in 1887 he came 
to England in order to collect his material in the library of 
the British Museum, to him an island of bliss and a “ very 
temple as well.” Through Sully, with whom he formed an 
intimate friendship, he was introduced to intellectual circles 
in England. The book appeared with a preface by Wallace 
and had an immediate scientific success. The massive 
learning of the work so impressed reviewers that it was 
declared to be the “‘ earnest labour of the chief part of a life- 
time.” Later, Westermarck tells us, he came upon the belief 
that its author was a kind of patriarch, and twice he was 
taken for his own son. The publication of the book was in 
his own view the most momentous happening in his life. 
“It has been said,” he adds, “that marriage has many 
thorns, but celibacy no roses. For my own part I would 
say that marriage has brought me many roses—and bachelor- 
hood no thorns.” 

The success of the book on marriage encouraged Wester- 
marck to proceed with his plans of a much larger inquiry 
into the origin and development of moral ideas. It is clear 
that the main concepts took definite shape in his mind quite 
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early in his career, but it took nearly eighteen years to carry 
out the task he had set himself. His work was interrupted 
by teaching duties at his university, where he was appointed 
Docent in 1890; but in 1893 he was awarded a scholarship 
which enabled him to go back to the British Museum and to 
Oxford, where he met Tylor and Marett. A further scholar- 
ship in 1897 gave him three years’ quiet work, which he again 
spent in England. At the meetings of the Aristotelian 
Society he renewed his acquaintance with English scholars, 
and it was here that he met Shand and became his warm 
friend. ‘I have in great measure,”’ he tells us, “ to thank 
my friend Shand for my conception of an English gentleman 
as seen at his best.” 

In planning his work on the comparative study of Morals, 
Westermarck saw that it would be most useful to him to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of other cultures than our 
own. He intended to go to the East to study both civilized 
and savage races. He sailed, however, first to Morocco 
and, realizing the difficulties involved in getting to know 
even a single country, he never went farther. In the 
course of three decades he spent altogether nine years in 
Morocco, and the results of his labours were embodied in 
his trilogy on the customs and ideas of the Moors.* 

In 1903 Westermarck again visited England to arrange for 
the publication of the first volume of his Moral Ideas. It was 
then that he first met Victor Branford, who invited his co- 
operation in a scheme for starting an English sociological 
society. Through Branford he made the acquaintance of 
J. Martin White, through whose generous benefaction the 
University of London was enabled to inaugurate the teaching 
of Sociology, and later to establish professorships of sociology. 
As a Member of Parliament Martin White, it appears, came 
to the conclusion that it would be good for M.P.’s to have a 
training in sociology, and his endowment was intended to 


* Cf. Ritual and Belief in Morocco ; Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco ; Wit and Wisdom in 
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provide facilities for such training. Under his benefaction 
Westermarck was appointed University Lecturer in Sociology 
for a period of three years, and during that period courses 
were also given by L. T. Hobhouse on Comparative Ethics 
and Comparative Psychology and by A. C. Haddon on 
Ethnology. In 1907 a permanent chair in sociology was 
endowed, and Hobhouse was appointed to it. At the same 
time Westermarck’s Lectureship was converted into a chair 
with a five years’ tenure. In 1912 the appointment was 
renewed for eighteen years more. Meanwhile Westermarck 
had been appointed to the chair of moral philosophy at 
Helsingfors and the two posts were held by him concurrently. 
For a number of years he devoted the first two terms to his 
work at Helsingfors, the summer term to the School of 
Economics, and the remaining summer months to his investi- 
gations in Morocco. In his scientific activities Westermarck 
adhered rigidly to the plans which he had formed when a 
young man. He lived long enough to realize these in his 
comprehensive works on the history of marriage, the origin 
and development of moral ideas, and on the ideas and customs 
of the Moors. On three occasions he took an active part in 
politics, namely, in organizing the International Address to 
the Tsar on behalf of Finland, in the movement for its inde- 
pendence during the war of 1914-18 and in the Aaland 
campaign, and it is generally recognized that the services he 
thus rendered to his country were of the highest value. It is 
clear that the chief passion of his life was the pursuit of truth, 
and that he found his greatest happiness in those hours when 
he could work in peaceful solitude. Two other sources of hap- 
piness were given him—the love of nature and the experience 
of deep and enduring friendships. It is a great pleasure to 
those who knew and worked with Westermarck to have his 
own assurance that in the main he had achieved the goals 
which he had set to himself and that the sources of his happi- 
ness were not such as to run dry with advancing age. His 
capacity for the appreciation of beauty and for friendship 
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grew no less with increasing years, and he continued with 
his scientific work right up to a few days before his death 
on September 3, 1939. There can be few people so justi- 
fied as he was in declaring that if he had to live his life over 
again, he would on the whole follow the same path as he had 
in fact chosen. 

In coming now to deal with Westermarck’s work, I may 
best begin perhaps with his conception of the scope and 
methods of sociology. Sociology he defined as the science of 
social phenomena, and in this sense it was a collection of 
studies, including such disciplines as economics, politics, and 
the history oflaw. He himself was, however, most interested 
in developing that branch of sociology which he called the 
comparative study of social institutions, and the bulk of his 
work was devoted to this task. Social institution he defined as 
a social relationship regulated by society and sanctioned by it. 
The study of social institutions thus involves an account of 
the general nature of society and of the different forms in 
which it appears and of the sanctions and regulations em- 
ployed by it. This is given in the Origin and Development 
of Moral Ideas, in which the forms of social regulations are 
studied in detail and analysed psychologically by reference 
to the fundamental emotions of approval and disapproval. 
The institution of marriage was dealt with in much greater 
detail in a number of works, in which it is examined both 
comparatively and in reference to the particular area of 
Morocco. 

The method which he employed was in the main the com- 
parative one. This aimed in the first place at a classification 
of the products of culture found among different peoples 
in different parts of the world; for example, the classification 
of religious beliefs and practices under the headings of 
animism, totemism, ancestor worship, polytheism, mono- 
theism, or of marriage under the headings of marriage by 
capture, marriage by consideration, or monogamy, poly- 
gamy, polyandry, and group-marriage. From classification, 
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he thought, we could move to causal explanation by a com- 
parison of the circumstances common to a cultural pheno- 
menon and those which could be shown to vary without 
corresponding variation in the phenomenon. Westermarck 
frequently uses the terms cause and origin interchangeably. 
By the cause of a social phenomenon he means in the first 
place the biological conditions determining it or at least 
giving it survival value. Thus the cause of marriage as an 
institution he finds in the need of prolonged marital and 
paternal protection. Such protection, he thought, was an 
indispensable condition of survival in the case of a species in 
which the number of the young is small, the period of infancy 
prolonged, and the supply of food such as to hinder a per- 
manently gregarious mode of life. Through natural selec- 
tion instincts would be developed impelling the male to stay 
with the female and the young and to care for them. These 
instincts, together with the sex instinct, are at the root of the 
family as an institution. Under their impulsion it became 
the habit in primitive times for a man and a woman or 
several women to live together and to rear their offspring in 
common. The habit was sanctioned by custom and law, 
uplield by the tendency of members of the group to feel 
resentment against a man who forsook his mate and children. 
Of this set of relationships marriage is an integral part. As 
Westermarck puts it: marriage is rooted in the family rather 
than the family in marriage. Further, the instincts and 
sentiments which gave rise to the family are so deep-rooted 
that they are likely to preserve it, even though they may no 
longer be necessary for the survival of the race. In this 
example, which, I think, is typical of a good deal of Wester- 
marck’s work, causal explanation is in terms of the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection. In other cases the causes of 
social phenomena are sought in the motives which may be 
supposed to underlie them. Thus, in his study of human 
sacrifice, he argues that comparative investigation shows that 
human victims are offered in war, to avert or stop a famine 
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or drought, to ward off perils from the sea, or to prevent the 
death of some particular person. This, he thinks, justifies the 
conclusion that human sacrifice is largely a method of life 
insurance, based on the idea of substitution.’ 

Two further points require elucidation. In the first place, 
Westermarck was not at all impressed by the objections 
raised against his views by the followers of Durkheim and 
others on the ground that social phenomena cannot be 
explained in terms of individual psychology. Who could 
deny, he argued, that even collective behaviour involves the 
actions of individuals? When we speak of the customs or 
religion of a people, we refer to something that the individual 
members of it have in common, and, in the last resort, they 
are the outcome of mental activity. Further, the force by 
which customs are maintained can only in the long run be 
understood in terms of an analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness, and he thinks himself justified in concluding that this is 
ultimately based on the retributive emotions collectively felt 
and given a measure of generality and impartiality within a 
given community. In the study of particular social pheno- 
mena such as rites and ceremonies, Westermarck did not 
share the view held by Rivers that the task of disentangling 
the motives underlying them was hopeless. He thought that 
valuable information could be obtained, not so much from 
what natives say about their rites, as from what they say at 
the moment when they perform them, and he gives many 
examples of such interpretations from his own studies in 
Morocco. Westermarck here perhaps oversimplifies the issue. 
He does not inquire into the various ways in which social 
forces react upon human motives by encouraging some and 
inhibiting others and by determining the manner in which 
they find expression. Unless this is done, it is difficult to 
account for the variations which Westermarck himself 
studies in the institutions and beliefs of mankind. 

* Moral Ideas, i, pp. 440 seq. 
* Cf. “ Methods in Social Anthropology,” 7.R.A.J., 1936. 
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The second point that requires here to be mentioned 
relates to the use made by Westermarck of the theory of 
evolution. We have seen that in explaining social pheno- 
mena he was inclined to look for the biological conditions 
underlying them and to appeal to the theory of natural 
selection in accounting for the psychological make-up of man. 
He was not, however, interested in tracing stages of develop- 
ment, and in particular he repudiated in even his earliest 
writings the belief in a unilinear sequence of institutional 
stages. From the point of view of method, the reconstruc- 
tion of the past, in the absence of direct historical evidence, 
stands on the same footing as the prediction of the future. 
In both cases it is necessary to know the causes of the pheno- 
mena and to ascertain whether they are likely to be operative 
in the period in question without being counteracted. Thus 
in dealing with the family Westermarck thinks we are justified 
in concluding that it existed already in primitive times, 
because the conditions necessitating it are then likely to have 
prevailed, and, further, that it is likely to persist in modern 
society, because the instincts and sentiments underlying it 
have become so deeply rooted that they will continue to 
demand satisfaction. The tracing of trends of change is 
likely to be misleading unless we are able at the same time 
to ascertain the causes of the changes. In the controversy 
between the diffusionists and the upholders of independent 
origination, Westermarck followed the lead of Tylor. Simi- 
larity in the cultural phenomena found among different 
peoples is to be ascribed “‘ sometimes to the like working of 
men’s minds under like conditions, and sometimes it is a 
proof of blood relationship or of intercourse, direct or indirect, 
between the races among whom it is found.”’? 

In dealing with widespread or universal elements of culture, 
such as the right of property, punishment, the various forms 
of marriage, the rules of exogamy, and so forth, the diffusionist 
hypothesis seemed to him in the highest degree improbable. 

1 E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind (1878), p. 5. 
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But he was quite prepared to resort to diffusion in dealing 
with particular problems, such as those which are connected 
with decorative art or with proverbs, and he gives examples 
from his own studies in Morocco.* 

The greatest difficulty of the comparative method is due 
to the necessity under which it labours of detaching or 
isolating cultural phenomena from their context and the 
risk it thus runs of distorting their real character. Of this 
risk Westermarck was well aware, but he thought that 
analysis and comparison were essential to sociology as to 
other sciences, and that if due caution was observed, the 
difficulties inherent in the method could in a large measure be 
overcome. 

Passing now to the substance of Westermarck’s work, I 
propose to confine attention to his theory of morals and to 
certain aspects of his study of marriage. In his moral 
theory Westermarck was profoundly influenced by Adam 
Smith, whose Theory of Moral Sentiments he considered as the 
most important contribution to moral psychology made by 
any British thinker,* and by the theory of natural selection. 
Adam Smith had given an analysis of approval and dis- 
approval in terms of sympathy. We approve of the feelings 
of another when we recognize that, if we or rather an impar- 
tial spectator were in the same situation, we should experience 
the same feeling, and we disapprove of them when on enter- 
ing into the situation we cannot share those feelings. In his 
account of merit and demerit, Adam Smith had moreover 
laid special stress on the feelings of resentment and gratitude. 
According to him an action has merit if it is the approved 
object of gratitude and that has demerit which is the approved 
object of resentment. In other words, an act is meritorious 
if an impartial spectator can be expected to sympathize with 
the gratitude which it evokes, and, similarly, an act is to be 
condemned if the resentment aroused by it is likely to be 

Anthropology,” 7.R.A.1., 1936, pp. 226 seq. 
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shared by an impartial spectator. Westermarck’s analysis 
starts with the emotions of gratitude and resentment, which he 
designates the retributive emotions and of which he gives a 
biological account in accordance with the theory of natural 
selection. He shows that gratitude or retributive kindly 
emotions has the tendency to retain a cause of pleasure, 
while resentment has the tendency to remove a cause of pain, 
and that these emotions are therefore both useful to the 
species. The difference in their prevalence is, he thinks, 
easily explained by the fact that living in groups is of advan- 
tage only to certain Species and that even gregarious animals 
have many enemies but few friends. The retributive 
emotions are not however as such moral. They only become 
so if they acquire the three qualities of generality, disinter- 
estedness, and impartiality. The disinterestedness is ren- 
dered possible by the presence in us of the power tosympathize 
with the feelings of others, and above all, by the altruistic 
sentiment which is an active disposition to promote the 
welfare of its object. The generality and impartiality of 
moral rules are due, he thinks, to the fact that they express 
not the emotions felt by isolated individuals, but those felt 
generally in a society in accordance with custom. Custom 
is general in its nature, i.e. it formulates what is expected 
from everyone in the same circumstances. Custom is also 
impersonal and impartial, i.e. is equally binding on all 
coming under the rule and under its influence, there arises 
the feeling not so much that “I must do this” as that 
“this must be done.”” Westermarck has been accused of 
arguing in a circle in maintaining that custom is the factor 
responsible for making the retributive emotions disinterested 
and impartial, while holding at thesame time that custom is a 
moral rule only on account of the disapproval called forth 
by its breach. But I am not sure that the charge can be 
sustained. A moral emotion is, I take it, in Westermarck’s 
1 cf . 

ose hoe and Ethics, ch. III of the Social Science, ed. Ogbourn and 
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view, a public emotion, that is, one likely to be felt generally 
in a given community. Customary rules are in their origin 
generalization of emotional tendencies, but having come to be 
established in a given community they are upheld by the 
tendency of their violation to arouse disapproval whether or 
not the act in itself, i.e. apart from its being condemned by 
custom, would arouse emotions in particular individuals. 
The circle is thus not vicious. 

Westermarck describes his theory as a form of ethical 
relativity, and it is important to inquire what precisely he 
understands by relativity and how far his view can be 
consistently maintained. The most general form in which 
he states his theory is that the predicates of all moral judg- 
ments are ultimately based on emotions. To say that an 
act is good or bad is to say that it is apt to give rise to the 
emotions of approval or disapproval, or perhaps a little more 
accurately, to refer the act to a class of acts which have come 
to be called good or bad because of their tendency to arouse 
these emotions. The concepts of good and of ought are in 
his view distinct and not deducible from one another. But 
he repudiates the claim that either is ultimate and unanalys- 
able. The notion of goodness springs from the emotion of 
moral approval: that of duty from moral disapproval. 
Thus, to say that an act ought to be done implies that its 
omission has the tendency to arouse disapproval, and to say 
that it ought not to be doneimplies that its performance has the 
tendency to call forth disapproval. It is because the ought- 
judgment has implicit in it the notion of a prohibition that 
the idea of duty has come to carry with it a suggestion of 
antagonism to natural inclination, and that philosophers 
have even tended to restrict the notion of duty to acts that 
result from a successful struggle against opposite inclination. 
In a similar way Westermarck gives an analysis of other 
terms used in morals, such as right, wrong, just, and unjust, 
merit, virtue, and vice. In all cases he thinks the qualities 
assigned to the subjects of moral judgments are generaliza- 
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tions derived from approval or disapproval and they indicate 
tendencies to arouse one or other of these emotions. The 
assertions made in ethical propositions are in this respect 
similar to the propositions asserting that something is fearful, 
lovable, wonderful, and the like. In short, what we are 
asserting is the presence of dynamic tendencies or the power 
of arousing certain emotions in the acts of which they are 
predicated. In this sense they may be true or false, since 
these tendencies are either present or absent in a given 
community. The approval or disapproval on the other hand 
being, in Westermarck’s view, emotions, are not capable of 
being either true or false and to claim objective validity for 
them is therefore meaningless. 

How far was Westermarck able to maintain this position 
consistently ? To answer this question we must consider his 
views of the part played by reflection in the growth of the 
moral consciousness and his account of the variations of the 
moral judgments found in different societies. Since the 
higher emotions are stimulated by awareness of objects, they 
are bound to be affected by changes in knowledge. Thus our 
anger with a person who has told a lie may disappear or even 
change to approval when we discover that he acted from a 
desire to save life. In this way reflection has affected the 
emotions of approval and disapproval by revealing more 
fully the character of the objects which evoke them or by 
freeing them from associations which have gathered round 
them. A few illustrations may serve to make this clear. In 
the first place, we find gradually that indignation is properly 
directed only against acts deliberately intended to cause 
pain, and our anger dies when we realize that pain has been 
caused to us by an inanimate object or by a person acting 
unwillingly or in ignorance of the consequence of his acts. 
Historically this has been of the greatest importance in the 
changes that have come about in the infliction of punish- 
ment. Primitive codes, for example, fail to distinguish 
clearly between intentional and unintentional acts, and 
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animals, children, and lunatics are treated as punishable even 
in modern times. Important changes are now occurring in 
the treatment of crime, partly as a result of growing insight 
into the psychology of the immature or the mentally un- 
sound. In these cases the growth of thought has affected the 
moral emotions by deepening our knowledge of the nature 
of the subject of moral judgments, that is to say, the character 
of the agent. In the second place, there are aversions and 
sympathies which Westermarck, following Bain, calls “ dis- 
interested”? or “‘sentimental,” that is, likes and dislikes which 
are not based upon direct experience of pleasure or pain; as 
when we dislike persons who differ from us in taste, habit, 
or opinion. These antipathies have affected the moral 
consciousness by leading people to regard as wrong many 
acts which are merely unusual, new, or foreign. The morality 
of sexual relations in particular has, in Westermarck’s view, 
been profoundly influenced by these “‘ sentimental ”’ aver- 
sions. Examples are to be found in the condemnation, 
varying in intensity among different peoples, of auto- 
erotism and bestiality, They are regarded as immoral, not 
because they are known to cause harm, but because they 
inspire disgust. In the third place, religious or superstitious 
beliefs may affect our views of the nature of certain acts 
which then evoke our disapproval. In Westermarck’s view 
the horror of homosexuality among the Hebrews, the 
Christians, and Zoroastrians is largely due to the fact that 
they associated it with the practices of infidels and therefore 
regarded it as a form of sacrilege. He argues that where no 
such religious influence has been operative, the moral 
attitude towards homosexual practices has been different 
and that in Christian Europe the growth of rationalism is 
bringing about important changes in the attitude of the law 
and of public opinion. Finally, many of our moral judg- 
ments are based, not on direct approval or disapproval of 
acts which are perceived to be the cause of pleasure or pain 
to others, but on sympathetic approval or resentment. In 
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other words, we are inclined to get our resentments and ap- 
provals secondhand from those for whom we have a regard 
or who are in a position of authority. In this way, for 
example, punishment inflicted by society being regarded as 
an expression of the moral indignation of the community, may 
lead us to condemn an act which we should not otherwise 
regard as blameworthy. Acts which are in themselves harm- 
>» less may thus, through ignorance, superstition, or prejudice, 
> come to have opprobrium attached to them, and their con- 
demnation becomes so deeply rooted in the moral tradition 
that no one ever thinks of inquiring into the original causes 
which led to their being regarded as immoral. In short, 
growing reflection may alter the direction of our emotions of 
approval and disapproval by revealing more fully the charac- 
ter of the agent, by dissipating superstitious beliefs which 
tend to endow acts with qualities which do not really belong 
to them, by revealing the existence of merely “‘ sentimental ”’ 
sympathies and antipathies, and by challenging traditional 
morality to disclose the original causes which brought given 
rules of morality into being. Westermarck thinks that 
comparative study shows that in a measure moral ideas have 
in the course of social evolution become more “ enlightened ” 
in all these respects, and that there is reason to believe that 
the influence of reflection upon moral judgments will steadily 
increase. 

This account, Westermarck claims, is borne out by a study 
both of the differences and similarities that are found to 
exist in the moral judgments of different societies. With 
regard to the subjects of moral judgments, Westermarck 
concludes after a careful survey that in reflective morality 
moral approval and disapproval are felt with reference to 
persons on account of their conduct or to character conceived 
as the cause of their conduct. This is true in the main also 
of earlier and cruder phases of morality, though there is then 
no serious attempt to separate the external event from the 
will and there is an inclination to assume that the two 
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always coincide. Hence, in part, the failure to distinguish 
clearly between intentional and unintentional acts and the 
ascription of blame or praise to agents whom the reflective 
mind cannot regard as strictly responsible. The fact that 
moral judgments are passed always on conduct and character 
is in harmony, Westermarck argues, with their origin in the 
retributive emotions. The latter are reactions towards a 
living being regarded as the cause of pleasure or pain, and 
they are not so regarded by the reflective mind unless they are 
taken to issue from the character or will of the agent considered 
as a continuous entity. Allowing then for differences in 
psychological knowledge, there is, according to Westermarck, 
no difference in principle between the moralities of different 
peoples regarding the subjects of moral judgments. 

With regard to the content of moral rules, the result of 
Westermarck’s elaborate study is to show that despite certain 
important differences there is a noteworthy similarity in the 
moral ideas of mankind. This similarity extends to the so- 
called uncivilized peoples. “‘ When we examine the moral ~ 
rules laid down by the customs of savage people, we find that 
they in very large measure resemble the rules of civilized 
nations. In every savage community homicide is prohibited 
by custom, and so is theft. Savages also regard charity as a 
duty and praise generosity as a virtue; indeed, their customs 
relating to mutual aid are often more exacting than our own 
and many of them are conspicuous for their avoidance of 
telling lies.” This similarity Westermarck explains as due 
ultimately to the fact that the emotions which the moral 
rules express are presumably similar in all groups of mankind. 
The differences which are found he attributes broadly to 
three causes, namely, differences in external circumstances 
which affect the consequences of otherwise similar acts and 
thereby their moral import, differences in knowledge of the 
nature and consequences of acts due very often to the 
influence of religious and magical beliefs, and finally differ- 
ences in the strength and range of the altruistic sentiment 
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which affect the range of persons to whom moral rules are 
held to apply. Examples of the operation of the first set of 
causes are to be found in the practice of infanticide, which is 
in the main due to the hardships of savage life; and the 
practice of killing aged parents, which is connected with 
deficiencies in the food supply and is inspired by the necessity 
of saving the young and vigorous and the humane intention 
of putting an end to prolonged and hopeless misery. Ex- 
amples of the second set of causes are to be found in the 
different attitudes adopted by different peoples to suicide, 
which, according to Westermarck, have been greatly in- 
fluenced by religious beliefs, such as the duty of absolute sub- 
mission to the will of God or, as in the case of Christianity, the 
importance ascribed to the moment of death. Numerous 
other instances can readily be given from the varied taboos 
found among different peoples. The most important 
divergence in moral attitudes concerns the range of persons 
to whom moral rules are held to apply. Though the rules 
inculcating regard for life, property, truth, and the general 
well-being of a neighbour are found in all societies, they are 
held to be binding only in reference to members of the same 
group. The range is widened with the expansion of the 
social unit, but the distinction between the tribesman and the 
stranger survives even to-day, and the fact that morality is 
still largely group morality is seen in the survival of war and 
the precariousness of the rules supposed to control behaviour 
during war. Nevertheless, there has been a great advance in 
humanity with regard to the treatment of foreigners. Wester- 
marck notes further that, so far as the teaching of the great 
moralists is concerned, the change from the savage attitude 
has been enormous. There is remarkable unanimity 
in this respect, in the teaching of all the higher religions. 
The doctrine of universal love is taught not only by Christ- 
ianity but by Chinese thinkers, by the Buddhists and other 
Indian teachers, by the Greek philosophers, and the doctrine 
of a world citizenship was given definite content and histori- 
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cal importance by the Stoics. The most important cause of 
the extension of the range of moral rules has been the widen- 
ing of the altruistic sentiment which has accompanied the 
increase in the size of social unit and the growth of inter- 
course between different societies. The change has been 
in the main due, according to Westermarck, to emotional 
rather than to cognitive factors. He argues further that 
variations in the range and intensity of the altruistic sentiment 
account also for the differences of moral opinion regarding 
the limits of the duty of self-sacrifice and the treatment of the 
lower animals. 

We must now consider the bearing which this account of the 
part played by reflection in the growth of the moral judgment 
and of the variations of moral views among different peoples 
has upon the theory of ethical relativity. Westermarck 
himself notes that in so far as differences of moral opinion 
depend on differences of circumstances, or on knowledge or 
ignorance of facts, or on the influence of specific religious 
and magical beliefs, or on different degrees of reflection, they 
are perfectly compatible with the universal validity which is 
claimed for moral judgments. Analogous differences of 
opinion may easily be’shown to exist in other spheres of 
knowledge where no one would on their account call in 
question the possibility of establishing universally valid 
propositions. It may be added that moralists concerned to 
defend the claim to objective validity of moral truths have 
themselves explained the variety of opinion actually found, 
in terms which closely resemble the explanation given by 
Westermarck.* Westermarck, however, claims that there is 
an important class of differences in moral opinion illustrated 
by the differences in the range of persons to which moral 
rules are held to apply in different communities, which 
depend not on differences in knowledge but on differences of 


* Ethical Relativity, p. 196. 


* Cf. Dugald Stewart, Collected Works, vol. vi idgwi 
Spencer, end Marti Fo » vi, p. 237, and Sidgwick, Ethics of Green, 
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emotional dispositions, and he argues that variations of this 
sort are fatal to the supposed universality of moral judgments. 
I cannot find his argument at all convincing. It rests on an 
unreal separation of feeling and thought. It is possible that 
without the power of sympathy the truths of universalist 
ethics could neither be discovered nor become effective in 
practice, but this throws no light at all on the nature of the 
truths once they are discovered. Just as certain feelings are 
only possible at a given level of rational development, so it 
may well be that certain thoughts or beliefs only emerge 
under certain emotional conditions. Certainly in grasping 
the essential relations between men, the power of imagina- 
tive identification, of entering fully into the situation of 
others, must be of the highest value, and perhaps this power 
only reaches its greatest intensity under the influence of the 
social feelings. 

The difficulty here raised besets, I think, the whole of 
Westermarck’s discussion of the part played by reason in 
morals. He assigns to intellectual factors very important 
functions, but he does not realize that he is giving them a 
claim to authority which is not compatible with his relativistic 
outlook. The statement, for example, that in the course of 
social evolution morality has become more “ enlighten 
implies a value judgment which goes beyond his own 
emotional approval of certain of the changes that have 
occurred. It is indeed clear from Westermarck’s account 
that the feelings of approval and disapproval are in them- 
selves an insufficient guide to conduct. Apart from the 
“sentimental ” antipathies and sympathies whose origin is 
obscure, many other feelings have been implanted in man 
under conditions which no longer prevail and can therefore 
be no longer relied upon as a criterion of well-being. This 
appears to be the case in much of the morality of sexual 
relations, and Westermarck even feels justified in concluding 
that “ enlightened ” people will probably come to look upon 
sexual acts as morally indifferent and as no “ proper object 
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for punishment or moral censure ” save in so far as they may 
involve injury to others. To be called wrong he says “ an 
act must be productive of other harm than the mere aversion 
it causes, provided that the agent has not in an indecent 
manner shocked anyone’s feelings.” + But what is the 
meaning of the term “ proper ” in this context ? As a mere 
matter of biological or sociological fact the aversions which 
are indirectly attached to acts as a result of social suggestion 
or of magical and religious beliefs are as proper as the primary 
resentments, that is, those directed against the infliction of 
pain, since presumably they are also rooted in the tendencies 
of human nature. It would seem then that discriminating 
or enlightened reflection does not remain satisfied with 
merely ascertaining the actual or probable tendencies to 
approval or disapproval in given societies, but also seeks to 
criticize them in the light of a conception of what is deserving 
of approval or disapproval. 

There is another difficulty in connexion with Wester- 
marck’s discussion of the relations between individual and 
social approval and disapproval. Sometimes he appears to 
suggest that for the emotion to be moral it is necessary that 
it should be “ public” or general in a given community. 
Yet he recognizes the importance of moral innovators and he 
even thinks that such moral progress as has occurred has 
been largely due to the example of such innovators and their 
efforts to raise public opinion to their own standard of right.’ 
I do not think that Westermarck succeeds in overcoming this 
difficulty, which in one form or another besets all sociological 
theories of ethics. In one place he suggests that all that is 
required to give to the retributive emotions of the exceptional 
individuals moral character is that these emotions should 
possess the characteristics of disinterestedness and impartiality 
originally due to the social influence of custom, and that in 
that case they may differ from public approval and disap- 


* Future of Marriage, p. 255. 
* Christianity and Morals, p. 15. 
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proval either in intensity or with regard to the facts by which 
they are evoked. But surely this reference to the origin of 
impartiality is not very helpful. The value of the contri- 
butions of the moral innovators has often consisted, as 
Westermarck himself says, in showing that “ the apparent 
impartiality of public feelings is an illusion,” and, what is 
equally important, in showing that rules which are impartially 
applied may themselves be unjust. Why should such contri- 
butions be regarded as “ progressive’ or enlightened if the 
only criterion is public approval? In the end Westermarck 
has to appeal to an ideal society. “‘ Even when standing 
alone, he (the moral dissenter) feels that his conviction is 
shared at least by an ideal society, by all those who see the 
matter as clearly as he does himself, and who are animated 
by equally wide sympathies, an equally broad sense of justice. 
Thus the moral emotions remain to the last public emotions 
—if not in reality, then as an ideal.’ There is, however, in 
Westermarck’s work no analysis of the concept of an ideal, 
and its use appears to introduce a value category for which 
it is difficult to find a place in his system. 

Westermarck has defended his views with great vigour and 
lucidity, and has refuted many of the objections made to 
them convincingly. I have tried to look at his work, so to 
say, from within, and I do not find it quite self-consistent. 
Yet whatever criticisms may be made against his work 
regarded as a contribution to ethical philosophy, there can 
be no doubt of its value as a systematic and comprehensive 
sociological study of the moral ideas and customs of mankind. 
In this study he was a pioneer and he carried it out with an 
erudition, lucidity, and balance still unsurpassed. 

Westermarck was led to his studies into the history of 
human marriage by his interest in the question of the origins 
of sexual modesty. The studies, however, came to cover the 
whole range of sexual relations and even in the later en- 
larged editions of the History of Human Marriage, only a single 

1 Moral Ideas, voi. i, p. 123. 
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chapter is devoted to the question which initiated the whole 
inquiry, while in the first edition only a few lines are given 
to it. When it first appeared it was hailed everywhere as a 
scientific work of the highest importance. Of the later 
expanded edition I will quote the opinion of Havelock Ellis, 
with which I think most competent students would agree: 
‘In its extended and mature shape it stands out as a monu- 
mental achievement in the field of scientific sociology, recall- 
ing the other great achievement of the same generation in an 
analogous field by Sir James Frazer, and with no other 
edifice of comparable magnitude in sight.” + Out of the 
vast range of topics dealt with by Westermarck the two that 
have attracted most attention are perhaps his explanation of 
the origin and significance of the rules of exogamy and his 
theory of the universality and primitive character of the 
family. As to the first, his view, which he defends with great 
learning and skill, is that the cause of all incest prohibitions 
is to be found in the want of inclination for and consequent 
aversion to sexual intercourse between persons who have 
lived together in close intimacy from childhood. He thinks 
that there may be a biological explanation of this disinclina- 
tion. There is, he urges, strong evidence showing that 
exclusive and prolonged inbreeding tends to be injurious to 
the stock, and in accordance with the theory of natural 
selection it is probable that the sexual instinct has been 
moulded to meet the requirements of the species. The 
biological explanation is, however, only offered as a hypothe- 
sis, while the psychological facts which it is intended to eluci- 
date are taken by him to be proved by common experience. 
Westermarck’s theory has been accepted by many authori- 
ties, including Havelock Ellis. On reviewing the discussion 
of this whole question in recent literature I am not, however, 
convinced by his argument. The biological explanation 
certainly cannot be regarded as safely established, but without 
it I cannot see how Westermarck can explain the transforma- 
* Tue Soctorociat Review, January 1935, p. 94- 
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tion from mere indifference to aversion which according to 
him has occurred. No doubt we have parallel cases of 
indifference turning into dislike but hardly into a deep-seated 
aversion comparable to that with which incest is regarded. 
The aversion may, indeed, be caused by the prohibition, but 
then the prohibition has to be accounted for. 

With regard to his views on the family it will be recalled 
that when he began his work he was inclined to accept the 
hypothesis then widely held that primitive man lived in a 
state of promiscuity. He soon discovered, however, that there 
was no real evidence for this hypothesis. He showed (i) that 
no known savage people either is or recently was living in 
such a state; (ii) that statements to the contrary from 
ancient writers are vague and untrustworthy; (iii) that in the 
case of peoples who have a form of group-marriage, the 
evidence suggests that it has arisen as a combination of 
polygyny with polyandry; (iv) that in the case of peoples 
alleged to have some kind of sex communism, in which 
several men have the right of access to several women, none 
of the women is properly married to more than one of the 
men and individual marriage subsists. Finally, he produces 
positive evidence that even among the food-gatherers and 
hunters, who might be supposed to live in conditions nearest 
to those in which primitive man lived, the family, consisting 
of parents and children, is a well-marked social unit. With 
regard to primitive man, he further argues, his general con- 
clusion is strengthened by what is known of the social 
habits of the anthropoids, where the family unit, consisting 
of male, female or females, and young, has been shown to 
exist. 

Westermarck’s arguments both as regards the universality 
and the probably primitive character of the family have been 
widely accepted by anthropologists. Recently, however, his 
entire position has been fiercely attacked by Dr. Briffault in a 
huge work of three volumes entitled The Mothers. Much to 
the amusement of those who knew Westermarck, heisdepicted 
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as a defender and upholder of moral theology, and, what is © 
more serious, he is accused of distorting the evidence and of © 
ignoring facts which do not fit in with his theories. Wester- | 
marck has written a lengthy rejoinder? to Dr. Briffault, as he 
felt it ‘‘ a matter of honour with me to defend myself against 
false indictments that cast a stain on my character as a 
scientist and an honest seeker after truth.”” He performs this 
task with a thoroughness which was to be expected, and no 
unbiased reader will have any doubt of his success. Dr. 
Briffault’s general position can only be stated here very 
briefly. He tries to show that the primitive human group was 
not the family nor an aggregation of families but the “mother- 
hood,” i.e. the biological group formed by the mother and 
her offspring, “‘ a group economically self-contained through 
the co-operation of brothers and sisters and one of which the 
sexual mate forms no partner.” The sexual instincts are, 
in his view, subordinate in primitive humanity to the deeper 
ties due to the maternal instincts and the bonds of sentiment 
connected with kinship. Nor is there a gregarious instinct 
as such. Gregariousness is derivative, being the effect of 
the offspring’s dependence upon maternal protection. The 
group of mothers with their offspring form the clan, and the 
clan relationship is therefore more primitive than the family 
system ofrelationship. Individual marriage has an economic 
origin. Economic association between sexual partners has 
tended to establish individual sexual claims, and in the latter 
stages of social development the betrothal of females has led 
to a retrospective restriction of sexual freedom and to the 
demand that the bride shall be a virgin. The paternal family 
begins to be important with the growth of private property, 
and the individual economic power of males and marriage 
acquires a social significance only when the paternal family 
has become a medium for the consolidation and transmission 
of private property. To establish his position Dr. Briffault 
traverses the entire range of social anthropology, and at every 
* Cf. Three Essays on Sex and Marriage. 
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point heatedly disputes Westermarck’s interpretation of the 
evidence. He seeks to show that matrilocal marriage is a 
custom of “ almost universal distribution” in uncultured 
societies and that everywhere the paternal family has been 
preceded by the matrilocal family. He argues further that 
there is no known case of a primitive people insisting on 
prenuptial chastity except in societies which practise infant 
betrothal and marriage by purchase involving a high bride 
price; that there is no convincing evidence of the existence of 
monogamous institutions in any uncivilized peoples; that the 
existing cases of group-marriage and sex communism suggest 
that in their origin marriage regulations had no reference to 
individuals but to groups. 

Anyone who takes the trouble of comparing Dr. Briffault’s 
study and Westermarck’s Rejoinder will I think come to the 
conclusion that though the material used by both is often 
vague and ambiguous, Westermarck cannot rightly be charged 
with distorting the evidence in the interests of a precon- 
ceived theory, and those who knew him personally will only 
be strengthened in their admiration for his conspicuous 
candour and disinterestedness. It is obviously impossible 
here to examine the complicated problems raised in any 
detail. I have, however, in connection with the work in 
which I collaborated with the late Professor Hobhouse, had 
occasion to survey much of the evidence and will try to 
indicate my attitude to some of the points in this contro- 
versy.!. I can see no ground for believing that matrilineal 
descent everywhere preceded patrilineal descent. The 
evidence does not prove the maternal principle to be de- 
cidedly characteristic of the lowest culture, though it does 
suggest that the paternal principle becomes more prominent 
in the pastoral stage, while among agricultural principles 
the two are nearly balanced. As to the precedence of the 
clan over the family, it appears that while the family is 


» The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, by L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg. 
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always found wherever the clan exists, there are cases of 


clanless tribes who nevertheless live in groups of families. 
Briffault’s statements as to monogamy among primitive 
peoples are very sweeping. So far as the hunters and 
gatherers are concerned, it would seem on the evidence that 
monogamy is the prevailing practice, though not in most cases 
the strict rule. The evidence regarding prenuptial chastity 
is conflicting and extremely difficult to evaluate. But it does 
not seem to support the association alleged between marriage 
by purchase and prenuptial chastity; the most that can be 
said is that purchase tightens up a pre-existing prohibition. 
The cases of alleged group-marriage and sexual communism 
are difficult to analyse, but on Dr. Briffault’s own showing 
there is in nearly every case some form of individual economic 


marriage alongside the relations which are permitted outside 
the narrow family. He has not, so far as I can see, produced =~ 


any evidence of group-marriage in any strict sense, that is, of a 
number of males married collectively and on equal terms to a 
group offemales. Inanyevent, I see no ground for believing 
that group-marriage was at any stage universal. 

The last work in English to come from the pen of Wester- 
marck is an impressive volume dealing with the influence of 
Christianity upon moral ideas and practices. Here he 
restates the conclusions he had reached on the nature both 
of religion and morality, and considers in detail the effect that 
Christian teaching and practice has had on the institutions 
of the family, property, and economic organization, war and 
slavery, and the duties of regard for life and truth. In each 
of these spheres he produces an array of carefully sifted facts, 
and impressively challenges the claim so often made for 
Christianity that it has proved itself the highest ethical force 
in the history of man. Certain difficulties inherent, I think, 
in his outlook and method become here apparent. In 
accordance with his own relativistic ethics Westermarck 
should have confined his study of Christian morality to a 


1 Christianity and Morals. 
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record of the emotional responses of Christian societies to 
different classes of acts and of the feelings aroused in other 
societies by the behaviour of Christians. In fact, however, 
Westermarck does not impose this limitation upon himself, 
and his book abounds in value judgments for which general 
validity is claimed. A second difficulty arises from the fact 
that Westermarck’s method does not enable us to disen- 
tangle and give due weight to the numerous factors involved 
in the history of civilization. Ifthe advances in the direction 
of a more humane ethic cannot be attributed to Christianity 
alone, neither ought Christianity to be blamed for the back- 
slidings, and there is much to be said for the view that often 
the most serious criticisms of Christianity have come from the 
Christians themselves. A parallel difficulty would, I think, 
be experienced by anyone who attempted to estimate the 
influence of rational thought on morals. Here too, alike in 
its failures and successes it would be difficult to disentangle 
what is due to thought as such, and what to the economic, 
political, and religious factors with which it is interwoven. 
Despite these doubts, however, no one who reads the work 
can fail to be impressed by its massive erudition and the 
detachment with which a subject of profound emotional 
significance is here handled. 

Westermarck has given a lively account of his work at the 
School of Economics and of his contacts with the students 
from all parts of the world who came to seek his guidance. 
Those who attended his seminars will always think of him 
with respect and affection and will recall his kindliness, his 
candour and tolerance, his single-mindedness in the pursuit 
oftruth. In his own university in Finland he quite evidently 
exercised a profound influence. I should like to quote here a 
few words of appreciation from Eino Kaila, Professor in 
Theoretical Philosophy at Helsingfors University. 

“‘ His greatest importance for many of his pupils lay, in 
my opinion, in the fact that he opened to us the world of 
English thought. For three centuries our scientific life has 
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been overwhelmingly under German influence. Wester. 
marck was the first, at least among the representatives of the 
philosophical faculties, who made himself decidedly at home ~~ 
in the English language. This attitude of his became even 
more stimulating for us in that, in such a splendid way, he 
developed the English tradition within the sphere of social 
philosophy. We admire in him equally the great scientist 
and the noble personality who devoted his whole life to the 
study of that which is most essential to the advance of 
culture.” 

Westermarck has on several occasions expressed his high | « 
appreciation of the contribution made by English thinkers to | | 


the study of society, but most emphatically perhaps on what 
must have been one of his last visits to this country. “I am 
convinced,” he said, in concluding his Huxley Memorial 
Lecture given at the Royal Anthropological Institute in 
1936, “ that there is no country in the world that can rival it 
in its achievements in social anthropology, whether pursued 
in the study or in the field, largely owing to its sterling 
qualities of lucidity and good sense.”? English scholars will ~~ 
assuredly feel that of these qualities Westermarck’s own work — 
was a magnificent example. S 


* This comment was kindly sent to me by Westermarck’s friend and pupil, Miss Agnes 3 a 
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| THE FERTILITY AND MORTALITY OF 
THE POPULATION OF PALESTINE 
By RITA HINDEN, B.Sc.(Econ.), Px.D. 


hha average annual increase of the population of Palestine is 
the highest recorded anywhere in the world to-day. From 
1922, the year of the first Palestine census, until the end of 1938, 
the settled population ' increased on an average by 4:8 per cent. 
per year.* In Europe, the average annual increase from 1900 to 

" 1930 was 0-78 per cent.,* and in Egypt and India, other less advanced 
th — countries with which Palestine may better compare, the corre- 
10 | sponding rates are 1-1 per cent. (Egypt 1917-27)* and 1-015 per 
cent. (India 1921-31). About half of the population increase 
"> in Palestine since 1922 has been due to immigration, but even 
excluding this, the rate of increase is very high. The question 
must arise—are the fertility and mortality of the peoples of Palestine 
in themselves exceptional to have produced this exceptional result ? 
Or has some accident of age-distribution temporarily influenced the 
birth- and death-rates? This study will be concerned with computing 
the fertility and mortality of the Palestinian population, which will 
then allow a conclusive answer to be given to this question. 
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Palestine does not possess a homogeneous population, and all 

_» census and vital statistics have been calculated separately for the 

$ | various sections of the community. The usual classification adopted 
has been the religious—Moslems, Jews, Christians, and Others—the 
ea Others being mainly Druzes. At the last Palestine census in 1931, 
_» and at the end of 1938, the dimensions of these communities were 


as follows : 


S Total. Moslems. Jews. | Christians. | Others. 


November . 606 | 88, 


nomads and members of H.M. forces. Nomads, according to the 1931 census, numbered 
66,553. Throughout this study figures of the settled population are used. 

* From 649,048 in October 1922 to 1,368,732 at the end of 1938. 

° World Population, by A. M. Carr-Saunders Oxford, 1996, p. 22. 


269. 
Vital Statistics Bulletin (Annual), No. 1, Office of Statistics, Jerusalem, June 1939, 
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The 1938 figure is no more than an estimate, and no detailed 7 


information at all is available as to the internal composition of the 
population (sex, age, civil condition, etc.) for any period later than 
1931. In order to gain some idea of the composition of each of 
the communities, we must therefore return to the 1931 census 
figures, even though the total figures have altered very greatly since 
then. 

In 1931 the Moslem population was almost wholly of local origin, 
and the great majority of Moslems born outside Palestine derived 
from neighbouring countries. The Moslem age-distribution was 
exceptionally youthful—the percentage of male population under 
10 years of age being as high as 34-1 per cent.? (In the U.K. in 
1931 it was 16-7 per cent.)* But this high child population 
was probably due to a high infant mortality, as the size of the 
population in each successive quinquennial age-group from 0-15 
was distinctly less than in the age-group preceding. From the 
age of 15 until 25, the population increased again, but from 25 
onwards fell continuously. The trough in the curve of age- 
distribution at the age of 15 was, without doubt, due to the effects 
of the 1914-18 War. In the most fertile age-groups, 20-40, the 
oes of the population was not therefore particularly high. 

ere was a strongly-marked masculinity in the Moslem population 
—968 females per 1,000 males *—though, as usual in other countries, 
this masculinity decreased with age. The universality of marriage 
among the Moslems, particularly among the females, is another 
pronounced feature. At the age of 25-30, 93 per cent. of Moslem 
females are, or have been, married. In the U.K. in 1921 the 
corresponding figure was 59 per cent. In the age-group 40-50, 
95 per cent. of the Moslem males and 98 per cent. of the females 
have been married ; in the U.K. in 1921 the corresponding figures 
were 87 per cent. for males and 83 per cent. for females.‘ 

The Jewish population of Palestine in 1931 presented very different 
features. As much as 58 per cent. of the community was born 
outside Palestine,* mainly in Eastern Europe. Only 25-4 per cent. 
of the Jewish males were under 10 years of age, the concentration 
being in the age-groups 15-35, in which 41-3 per cent. of the males 
and 40-7 per cent. of the females * were bunched, as against 33:8 
per cent. of the males and 33 per cent. of the females in the U.K. 


Ibid., p. 74. 
* Ibid., p. 126. 
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* Report on the Census of Palestine, 1931, p. 126. All figures descriptive of the Palestine 4 
1951 have been taken’ from the Report on the Conus of Palestine, 193!, 
4, by E. Alexandria 1933. 3 
® Statistical Yearbook of League Nations, 1997-38, Table 4 
Census Report, 1931, p. 161. ¢ 
* Ibid., p. 189. : 
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in 1931.2 These are the most fertile age-groups. As with the 


Moslems, there is also a falling-off in the Jewish population up to 
the age of 15, though the decline is less steep, reflecting a less serious 
infant mortality rate. The low level of the population at the age 


> of 15 is again due to the effects of the war. The masculinity of 


the population is less exaggerated among the Jews than among 
the Moslems, there being 982 females to every 1,000 males.* 


a Marriage is less universal among the Jews, taking a cross-section 
) of the population at any one moment, because of the older age 


at marriage. But the proportion of Jews who marry in the course 
of their lives is very high. At the ages 40-50, 96-5 per cent. of 


’ Jewish men have been married and 97-7 per cent. of Jewish women. 


(The corresponding figures for the U.K. were 87 per cent. and 
83 per cent.)* 

The Christian population of Palestine is composed of such 
heterogeneous elements that it is impossible to draw any worth- 
while conclusions from the total figures. Of the Christians in the 
country in 1931, 80-5 per cent. were born in Palestine. Of the 
remaining 19°5 per cent., about one-half derived from adjacent 
territories and about one-half from European countries. The 
European Christians have very different standards of life from the 
local Christians or Christian immigrants from neighbouring 
countries. The European Christian community is weighted 
heavily by government officials and religious persons, and to lump 
this community in with the local Christian Arab community is to 
prevent an adequate description of either being obtained. Bearing 
these considerations, and the fact that the Christian community in 
Palestine is relatively small, in mind, no harm will be done in omitting 
this part of the population from the present study of fertility and 
mortality. 

Much the same considerations apply to the “ Others” group. 
This is again a heterogeneous but small group, with no decisive 
bearing on the main issue of the growth of the population in 
Palestine. The present study will therefore be confined to the 
Moslem and Jewish communities only, who in 1931 represented 
go per cent. and at the end of 1938 91 per cent. of the settled 
population of Palestine. The Moslems are a fairly homogeneous 
group, but within the Jewish community there is some divergency, 
this community being composed partly of Jews deriving from 
Eastern countries, with habits not so different from those of the 
Moslems, and partly of Jews from Western countries with European 
standards of life. In 1931, 17,275 Jews (other than those born in 


1 Statistical Yearbook ‘ations, Table 


* Census Report, 1931, p. * Ibid., p. 74- 
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Palestine) had been born in Asia \—about one-tenth of the total 


Jewish community—but as these have nowhere been classified 


separately in the vital statistics returns, they must be lumped 
together with the remainder of the Jewish community, always 


bearing in mind that their effect is to raise the birth- and death- 
rates displayed by the Jewish community as a whole. 


Mos.Lem FERTILITY 


The crude birth-rate of the Palestine Moslems is the highest 
recorded in the world to-day. Not only does it stand head and 
shoulders above the low birth-rates of the Western world, but even 
compared with other less advanced peoples, it is outstandingly high. 


TABLE I 

Averace ANNUAL BIRTH-RATES PER 1,000, 1931-35." 
Palestine Moslems §0-24° 


_No very distinct trend in the Moslem birth-rate can be discerned 
since 1922, when comprehensive vital statistics began first to be 
calculated in Palestine. From 1922 until 1926 there was a rapid 
upward movement, but this was undoubtedly due to improving 
birth registration. After 1926 there is no regular trend, though 
on the whole a slight fall may be distinguished. In the five-year 
period 1923-27 the rate was 52-14 per 1,000, and in the period 
1933-37 it was 50°35.° Birth registration in Palestine, at least 
for the last decade, has been reasonably complete and accurate, 
and even making allowances for possible deficiencies in registration 
before that period, the crude birth-rate among Palestine Moslems 
has remained fairly steady. But whether fertility, or the true 
birth-rate, has altered, it is impossible to tell, as an age-distribution 
of the population necessary for the calculation of fertility exists for 
one year only—the census year of 1931. For that one year, when 
the crude birth-rate was on much the same level as in the preceding 


1 Census Report, 1931, p. 67. 
Tarlo 
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) of Nations, 1 Table 7. 
_ 1937-38, ot Statistics, Jerusalem, 25. 
¢ taultiness of registration up to 1925 emerges from the unusually ratio of | 
male births to female births registered in these years. From 1926 onwards the ratio 
} of male to female births remains steady at a normal level. é 
* Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, Table 25. e. 
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and succeeding years, the fertility of the Moslem population may be 
fairly accurately calculated. 

To compute fertility with complete accuracy, the ages of mothers 
at the birth of their children must be available. Such data were 
actually collected for the first time in Palestine in 1938, but cannot 
be used in this study, as the age-composition of the population has 


: changed considerably from 1931 to 1938, so that it is misleading to 


apply births according to age-groups in 1938 to the 1931 age- 
distribution. As a substitute, the specific fertility of Ukrainian 
women in 1896-97, when Ukrainian fertility was on much the same 
level as Palestine Moslem fertility in 1931, was applied to the 


Palestine figures : 


| Total 
| | terttyin | (Cok. dows | 
(graduated ages). fertility. | on basis of actual | _ fertility. 
1896-97 ( pan total of Moslem | (Col.§ x 3.) 
1,000 births.*) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) ( 
15-19 22,130 32 708-16 29 148-0 
20-24 328 10,347°74 1,515°5 
25-29 92,141 355 11,410" “0 1,640°0 
3°-34—- 25, 352 9,045°70 325°3 1,626°5 
1 232 4,999°35 214°4 

2,400°51 127°5 75 
13,057 "$60-39 2gt-o. 
39,681-gt 6,930°5 


The registered Moslem births in 1931 were divided between males 
and females in the ratio 1-08: 1. The gross-reproduction rate to 
be deduced from this total fertility-rate is therefore 3,332-0 per 
1,000 females. 

A (unit) rate of 3-33 is extremely high. The highest gross- 
reproduction rate found for any large country was for the Ukraine 
in 1896-97. It amounted to 3-65. By 1926-27 it had drop to 
2°49. Fifty years ago the rate for Western and Northern Euro 
as a whole was about 2. By 1928 it had fallen to about 1, and in 
1933 was about 0-9. The gross reproduction rate among the 
Palestine Moslems compares therefore with other countries to-day 
as follows: 

1 Census Report, 1931, pp. i 

The Meatrement of Population Growth, R. R. Kuczynski, London, 1935, 124. 

* The actual total of Moslem births in 1931 was 36,667, or 0-924 682 births 
that would have resulted if Ukrainian specific fertility had applied. (For absolute 
figures of births, see Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, Table 22.) 

* The Measurement of Population p- 121. 
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TABLE III 
Gross Repropuction Rates PER Unrr. Pavestine (MosLEeMs) AND OTHER Countams! 
Palestine Moslems 193! 3°33 
Japan. 1930 2°30 
1930-32 2-26 
Italy 1930-32 1°59 
1930-32 155 
US 1929-31 ei 
France 1930-32 110 
U.K. 1931 0°94 


This high reproduction rate among the Palestine Moslems 
immediately dispels any idea that the high crude birth-rate is due 
to a favourable age-distribution. It reflects, undeniably, an ex- 
ceptionally high fertility, which has only one recorded parallel, that 
of Ukraine 30-40 years ago. We have insufficient data accurately 
to calculate the reproduction rates of neighbouring Moslem 
countries, or indeed of any significant number of non-European 
“ backward ” areas, so that we are unable to establish whether this 
high fertility is a unique phenomenon in the world to-day. 


MorTALITY 


Since 1923, the trend of the crude Moslem death-rate has, with 
many fluctuations, been downward. The average death-rate in 
the five-year period 1923-27 was 28-58 per 1,000, and in the 
eye 1933-37 it was 23°79. In 1938 it actually fell to 18-71,’ 

ut this was partially due to the faultiness in registration owing to 
the political disturbances in the country. There is every indication 
that from 1923 until 1938 death registration in Palestine was fairly 
complete. The crude death-rate, however, is no more accurate an 
indication of the mortality of a population than the crude birth-rate 
is of its fertility, it being equally dependent on the age-structure of 
the population. A comparison of the crude death-rate of the 
Palestine Moslems with that of other countries shows it to be 
considerably higher than in Western countries, though not very 
different from other countries at approximately the same stage of 
development. 

The only true gauge of mortality is the life-table, and sufficient 
data exist for an attempt to be made to construct a life-table for 
the Moslem population of Palestine. Unfortunately, adequate 
life-tables for the surrounding countries of the Middle East, or for 
other non-Western lands, are very scarce, so that thorough com- 
parison with these countries is impossible. The exceptions are 


Statistical Yearbook Nations, 


* Vital Statistics Bulletin (Annual), 1938, p. 21. 
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India, Egypt, and Japan, and the Indian figures are known to be 
incomplete and unreliable. 


TABLE IV 
AverAGE AxnuAL DEATH-RATES PER 1,000, 1931-35 

Egypt . ‘ ‘ 27°6 
Palestine Moslems . - 253 
24°7 

British India 23°5 
Federated Malay States 19°9 
France 15°7 
ium 
U.K. . 12-2 
Japan . 17°9 


The Palestine life-table can be constructed for the year 1931 
only—as the necessary age-distribution of the population exists in 
respect of that year alone. Deaths in 1931 were divided into very 
broad age-groups,* useless for our purpose, but these broad age- 
groups have been subdivided into quinquennial age-groups by 
applying the decennial death proportions (from 25 to 65) of 1932 * 
combined with the quinquennial death proportions (from 25) of 
1938.4 The mortality figures obtained in this manner, the remaining 
basic data used for the compilation of the life-table, and the full 
results of these calculations are contained in Tables Va and Vs.* 

The mean expectation of life at birth, in 1931, is seen to be 
42°68 years for Moslem males and 43°66 years for Moslem females, 
which gives a true death-rate (the reciprocal of the mean expectation 
at birth) of 23-4 per 1,000 for males and 22-9 for females. But a 
careful examination of the figures for the years over 70 shows that, 
without any doubt, the expectation of life at these terminal years 
has been very greatly exaggerated. The Director of the Palestine 
census comments repeatedly on the unreliability of the age-returns 
among the aged, and although only the graduated returns have 
been used, this error has not ae eliminated. The death-returns 
display a ‘similar error. A comparison between the English and 
Palestinian life-tables reveals that from the age of 80 onwards the 
years lived by Palestine Moslem survivors add about two years to 
the mean expectation for both males and females, whereas in England 
the years lived over 80 add only 0-76 years to the life of males and 
1*3 years to the life of females.* An arbitrary adjustment to the 
Palestinian figures can therefore be made, for the sake of compara- 


? Statistical Yearbook of League of Nations, 1937-38, Table 7. 

* Census Report, 1 1, Pp 

Stas Bullet (Ano), 1938, Table 13. 

life-table were constructed on the method described i The Measurement of 


The of Population Growth, Table 48. 
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of life at 


Mean expectation 
of age-group. 


Years lived by 
survivors from end of 
age-group until death. 
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bility, by subtracting one year from the mean expectation at birth. 
This will result in a mean expectation of 41-68 years for Moslem 
males and 42-66 years for Moslem females, the true death-rate then 
being 24-0 per 1,000 for males and 23-4 for females. 

A fair comparison of mortality in Palestine and other countries 
can now be made. Palestine’s Moslem mortality is found to be 
high compared with Europe to-day, though similar high figures 
were experienced in Europe some decades back. The usual correct 
death-rate for Western Europe to-day is 16 or 17 as against Pales- 
tine’s 23-24.!_ On the other hand, the meagre information available 
suggests that, compared with other non-Western communitics, 
Moslem mortality in Palestine is fairly low, though it should be 
remembered that the Indian figures are unreliable: 


TABLE VI 
Mean Expectation or Lire at YEARS) * 


Males. Females. 
Palestine Moslems 193! 41°68 42 
(6) Backward countries : (adjusted figure) (adjusted figure) 
1917-27 31-00 36-00 
(6) European countries to-day 
1928-33 go 02 
U.K. 1930-32 7 88 
Italy 1930-32 33°76 56-00 
(e) — countries previously : * 
rance eer 1877-81 40°83 43 
. 1871-80 41°35 44 
Italy ‘a 1899-1902 42°59 43°00 


The high level of mortality among the Moslems as compared 
with European countries is the result of a very heavy infant and 
child mortality. In 1931 34 per cent. of all Moslem deaths took 
under the age of 1, and about 70 per cent. under the age of 5.‘ 

n 1938, the median age of Moslems at death was in the neigh- 
bourhood of two!* But although at birth the mean expectation 


1 The correct death-rate in E is about 16 or 17, while the crude i 
rate is 
os =, In Palestine the correct Moslem death-rate is 93! was about 23, while 
ao ¢ death-rate was over 26. In other words, the Moslems’ actual age-composition 
2 ms Savgunaiite than its stationary age-composition; in the countries of Europe referred 
ee reverse is the case. _ The difference between the Palestine Moslem’s death-rate and 
uropean death-rate is nothing like so unfavourable to the Moslems in the case of the 
true death-rate, as in the case of the crude death-rate. 
: Statistical Yearbook of League of Nations, 1937-38, Table ro. 
; Measurement of Population Table 50. 
Census Report, 1931, p. 179. 
* See Vital Statistics Quarterly Bulletins, Nos. 1-4, 1938, p. 5 of each bulletin. 
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of life of Moslems is considerably less than of Western Europeans, 
yet at the age of 10 there is little difference. Once a Moslem baby 
has succeeded in surviving the dangerous years of childhood, he 
appears to be subject to much the same mortality as Europeans. 

Although there has been a marked improvement in the rate of 
infant mortality among Moslems (the average annual rate of 
197°61 per 1,000 births in 1923-27, and 159-11 in 1933-37),* the 
rate in Palestine is still not very different from that in other backward 
countries, and very much higher than in advanced countries. 
From 1931 to 1935 the infant mortality rate in India was 170,* 
among Palestine Moslems 166-4! and in Egypt 165-0.? It is clear, 
therefore, that in so far as the general mortality in Palestine is 
lower than in similar countries, this must be wholly due to very 
much better health conditions for adults. 

The fall in the Moslem death-rate since the early 1920’s and 
the relatively favourable mortality revealed by the life-table are 
in all likelihood the result of the improved conditions brought to 
Palestine by Jewish immigration. increased expenditure on 
health services, the physical amelioration of the land through such 
measures as swamp-draining, and the rising standard of education 
and living, must have had their effect in reducing the toll of death 


among the indigenous population. 


Tue BaLaANce OF MosLem BirtHs AND DEATHS 


The high fertility of the Palestine Moslems, coupled with a not 
so heavy mortality, has resulted in an extremely high net reproduc- 
tion rate—the highest on record in the world to-day. In making 
this statement, it must always be remembered that for almost all 
Asiatic and African countries, no reproduction rates have yet been 
calculated, so that a true comparison with the countries nearest, 
geographically and culturally, to Palestine is not possible. But the 
crude birth- and death-rates, which exist for most of these countries, 
do tend to indicate that this statement is roughly true. 

The net reproduction rate is calculated as shown in Table VII. 
Dividing these births in the proportion of 1-08 males to 1 female, 
we arrive at a net reproduction figure of 1,877°8. 

The (unit) rates nearest approaching this * for approximately the 
same period are in the U.S.S.R. (1926-28) 1-7; Japan (1930) 
1°571; and the Ukraine (1928-29) 1°51. The Palestine Moslem rate 
was exceeded in the Ukraine in 1896-97 (1-96),* and approached 

! Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-98, Table 28. 

Statistical Yearbook of League of Nations, 1937-38, Table 8. 

Population Index, published by School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, and 
the Population Association of America, Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1939, pp. 139-42- 
* The Measurement of Population Growth, Table 57. 
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) in Bulgaria in 1901-5 (1°839)*—it is rare otherwise to find a rate 
higher than 1-5 recorded. 


TABLE VII 
Net Repropuction or THE Mostem PoPuULATION OF PALESTINE, 1931! 
fertili Females i 
15-19 29°6 $,027°2 89°6 
20-24 1 8 899-2 
25-29 328-0 2, 95°°5 
30-34 $25°3 2,506- giz 
35-39 214°4 2,700°3 578°9 
40-44 127°5 2,589°7 330°2 
45-49 soa _1444 
i 3,995'9 


JewisH FERTILITY 


Though considerably higher than the birth-rates in advanced 

countries to-day, there is nothing exceptional about the Palestine 

Jewish birth-rate when compared with the current rates in Eastern 

| Europe, or with the rates in other colonization countries fifty years 
ago, when they, like Palestine to-day, were experiencing a period 
intensive development. The following table shows that the 

, Palestine rate is on much the same level as in Poland or Roumania 
—countries from which a high proportion of the Jewish population 
al of Palestine derives—or as in Australia and New Zealand half a 


century ago. 
| TABLE VIII 
AVERAGE ANNUAL BIRTH-RATES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, 1931-35 ‘ 
Palestine Jews - go33° 
a Eastern Europe : 


i 
} 
in 
th 
pc 
of 
w 
of 
2 1 
tc 
0 
| t 
i 
| 
(b) Advanced countries : 7 
* Calculated in Table II above. 2 
« Statistical Tearbook of League of Table 7. 
. Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937- Table 25. = 
See Measurement of Population Table 2g. 
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There has been some decline in the crude Jewish birth-rate since 
1923, which is probably even greater than the published figures 
indicate. There is reason to believe that, owing to faulty birth 
registration, the birth-rate in the early post-war years was higher 
than the official figures; and that, owing to under-estimates of 
population, the birth-rate in recent years has been lower than the 
official figure. The official birth-rate for the five years 1923-27 
was 35°52 per 1,000, and for 1933-37, 29°32.2_ As in the case 
of the Moslems, exact fertility can be calculated for the one year, 
1931, only, but the distinct fall in the Jewish birth-rate appears 
to point to a falling fertility since the early 1920’s. 

In calculating Jewish fertility, the ages of the mothers at the time 
of childbirth as given for 1938 cannot be used—like the Moslems, 
the age-structure of the Jews has certainly changed considerably 
in the seven intervening years. The specific fertility rates of Canada 
in 1931 have, therefore, been taken as the basis of the calculation, 
Canadian fertility in that year being not very different from Palestine 
Jewish. 

TABLE IX 
Tue CaLcuLaTion oF Jews 1931 


Number of births Jewish specific 
on basis of ales per 1,000 Total 
Age-group. (graduated fertility. on of actual 
ages). 3x 2 ewish 5x 
( 1.080 ) births.) ¢ 
(1) (2) (3) ( (5) (6) 
15-19 936 go-o 08 
20-24 10,138 137°3 1,391" 143°9 719°5 
25-29 10,855 1,901" 13 918-0 
30-34 7-473 145°3 1,085 83 152°3 761°5 
35-39 4991 103°0 514°07 107°9 539°5 
40-44 3,854 43°9 169°19 230°0 
45-49 3,102 53 16° 56 28-0 
5,207" 3,353°5 


Registered Jewish births in 1931 were divided in the proportion 
of 1-08 males to 1 female, so that the gross reproduction rate 
derived from a total fertility of 3,353°5 is 1,612-3. 

Jewish gross reproduction compares as follows with other 
countries : 


® Census Report, 1931, pp. 149-52. 

* Measurement of ion Growth, p. 124. 

* The actual total of Jewish births in sags wes 5,000 of 5,00) Gat 
would have resulted if Canadian specific fertility i figures 
of births see Statistical Abstract of Palestine, Table 22.) 
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applied. (For absolute 
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TABLE X 


Gross Repropuction Rates per Untr. Pavestine (Jews) anp Orner 

Palestine (Jews) . 1-61 
Italy . 1930-32 1°59 
South Africa (Whites) 1930-32 1°57 
Canada 1930-32 1°55 
Netherlands . 1930-31 1°43 
UK. . 193! 0-94 


Jewish fertility is thus very considerably lower than Moslem, but 
on the same level as the more prolific European and colonial 
communities. The fact that the Jewish crude birth-rate is very 
much higher than the Italian, Dutch, Canadian, South African, etc., 
and only equalled by East European countries to-day, is therefore 
due to the high proportion of the population in the reproductive 
age—and not due to higher fertility. 


JewtsH Mortatity 

The improvement in the Jewish death-rate since 1923 has been 
very marked, and probably—for the same reasons as advanced in 
discussing the birth-rate (faulty registration in the early years and 
under-estimates of the population in later years)—still greater than 
the official figures show. The average annual death-rate for the 
period 1923-27 was 13:46 per 1,000 of the population, and for 
the period 1933-37 8-80 per 1,000.2 A comparison of the crude 
death-rate of the Palestine Jews with that of other countries shows 
it to be extremely low—in fact, in the last three years it has been 
on much the same level as in New Zealand, which has the lowest 
death-rate in the world. The rate is very much lower than in the 


countries of Eastern Europe, from which the Jewish community of 
Palestine largely derives: 


TABLE XI 
ANNUAL AVERAGE DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, 1931-35 * 
(Palestine Jews 1936-38) 


? Statistical Yearbook of League of Nations, 1 Table 11. 
Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1937-38, kaa, 


Statistical Nations, 1997-98, Table 7: 
e 6. 


* Vital Statistics Bulletin (Annual), 1998, 
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Whether mortality conditions are really so favourable among the 
Jews of Palestine as these crude figures suggest can only be judged 
by the construction of a life-table, to eliminate differences in age- 
composition. This has been done on the same method as the 
Moslem life-table. The basic data and results of this calculation 
are given in Tables XIIa and XII. 

According to this calculation, the mean expectation of life among 
Jewish males is 59°61 years at birth, and among females 63-06 years, 
giving correct death-rates of 16-8 and 15-9 per 1,000. But in the 
same way as the Moslem life-table was found to be unreliable in 
the later ages of life, the Jewish life-table must also suffer some 
adjustment for the same reason. Compared with the English 
life-table, the number of survivors at advanced ages is very high 
and cannot be accepted seriously. The number of years lived by 
survivors after 80 add 1-6 years to the mean expectation at birth 
for Jewish males, and 2-2 years for females, as compared with 0-76 
for males and 1-3 for females in England. Here, too, therefore, one 
year may be subtracted from the expectation of life at birth among 
the Palestine Jews. This would give a mean expectation of 58-61 
years for males and 62-06 for females—the correct death-rates being 
171 and 16:1. The correct death-rates show that Jewish mortality, 
though light, is not quite so exceptional as the crude death-rate 
suggested—the crude rate being undoubtedly influenced by favour- 
able age-distribution. 


TABLE XIII 
Mean Expectation or Lire at Brrtn (in Years) * 
Males. Females. 
New Zealand. 1931 65 67°88 
Australia . ‘ 
Netherlands 
7 1932-34 5 62°81 
— 1930-32 58-96 
Palestine (Jews) 1931 (ad (ad 
South (Whites 1985-27 : 48 
1930-32 53°76 
“2 


_ The Jewish expectation of life in Palestine has probably increased 
since 1931, but so has the expectation of life in almost all countries, 
so that, relative to other countries, the position has probably not 
altered greatly since then. 


Statistical Yearbook of Nations, 1937-38, Table 10. 
* Population Index, Vol. 5, No. 1, January 1939, p- 7!- 
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At each age-point, the expectation of life among the Palestine 
Jews resembles closely that of Western communities. Infant 
mortality has declined very greatly—in 1923-27 the average 
annual rate was 117-25 per 1,000 births, and in 1933-37 it was 
only 69°73.1 To-day (57-2 per 1,000 in 1937) it compares very 
favourably with East European countries (Poland 136, Roumania 
178 per 1,000 in 1937) but is still behind the best countries in Europe 
and the British Dominions (Sweden 46, the Netherlands and 
Australia 38, and New Zealand 31, in 1937).* 


Tue BALANCE OF JEWiIsH BrrTHs AND DEATHS 
With a fertility up to the level of Eastern Europe, and a mortality 
down to the level of Western Europe, the Jews of Palestine may be 
expected to possess a high net reproduction rate. This rate is 
calculated as follows: 


TABLE XIV 
Net REPRODUCTION OF THE JEWIsH POPULATION OF PALESTINE, 193! 
Specific fertili ‘emales i Births in 

31°4 45324°7 1358 
20-24 ‘ 452 4,287-0 616-9 
. . 4,043" 186-5 
els 56 39 22°3 
2,822-2 


Dividing total births in the proportion of 1-08 males to 1 female, 
we arrive at a net reproduction rate of 1,356°8 per 1,000. This 
compares with other net reproduction rates as follows: 


TABLE XV 
Net Repropucrion Rates. Paestine (Jews) awp Orner Countries 


Palestine (Jews) 1931 1°357 
1931 1-31 
1930-32 1270 
Spain * 1928-30 1°240 
Poland * 1931-32 1°240 
Italy 1931 1 
New Zealand. 1933 ont 
Australia 1932-34 55 
England and Wales 1930-32 o810 


* Calculated in Table IX above. * Calculated in Table XIIs above. 
«, Statistical Yearbook of of Nations, 1937-38, Table 11. 
Population Index, Vol. 5,, 0. 2, April 1939, pp. 139, 141. 
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The net reproduction rate is thus very much higher among Pales- 
tine Jews than among Western European communities, but on 
roughly the same level as in the less developed European countries, 
and as in Canada and South Africa. 


EsTIMATES OF THE FuTuRE POPULATION OF PALESTINE 


Even with the knowledge of Moslem and Jewish net reproduction 
which is now at our disposal, no accurate estimates of the future 
population of Palestine (leaving aside the question of immigration) 
are possible. The “ true” rate of natural increase which can be 
calculated from the net meg np and the mean length of a 
generation is only applicable in fact once a “ stable” population 
has been reached—which may, if the present rates of fertility and 
mortality are maintained, take some 60 years. In other countries, 
population estimates for the future are calculated by painstaking 
computations, based on the life-table and age-distribution at the 
starting year, for the intervening period until the stable population 
is arrived at and the net reproduction rate applies. is com- 
putation cannot be undertaken for Palestine, as the only age- 
distribution and life-tables existing refer to the census year 1931. 
There have been such enormous changes in the size of the population, 
and certainly in its age-structure, in the years since 1931, that the 
1931 figures cannot possibly be taken as a basis for any future 
estimates. 

The most that can be done is to calculate the true rate of natural 
increase, and to make a rough estimate of how the present population 
would grow if this rate of increase were operative (although its 
present age-distribution would, of course, give rise to different rates 
of increase even if present fertility and mortality continued). The 
interest of such a computation, in the case of Palestine, is not in 
giving the actual size of population which is to be expected, but in 
showing the probable effect of present fertility and mortality on 
the relative size of the communities. 

The length of a generation is reckoned to equal the mean age of 
mothers at the time of childbirth. These mean ages, for Moslems 
and Jews, are 29-7 and 28-2.! Calling this mean age of mother, 
or mean length of generation, T, and the net reproduction rate R,, 
the annual rate of increase (r) may be calculated by the formula 

‘/R, — 1, derived from the ordinary compound interest formula 
A= P(1+71r)". With a Moslem net reproduction of 1-878 and 

? Calculat iplying irths i age-group, according to 
age-group, and then dividing by the total number of mothers (which is equal to the 
total number of births). 
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a Jewish of 1-357, we thus obtain a Moslem true rate of natural 
increase of 21-4 per 1,000 and a Jewish rate of 10-9 per 1,000. 
True rates of natural increase in other countries compare with these 
Palestinian figures as follows: 


TABLE XVI 
True Rates or NaTuRAL INCREASE PER 1,000 PER ANNUM 

Palestine Moslems. 193! + 214 
Ukraine je 7 175 
Palestine Jews 193! I 
Canada . 88 
Bulgaria . 1930-32 83 
Poland. 1931-32 72 
Greece. 1930-32 
Italy . 1930-32 

New Zealand 1925-27 6-4 
Australia . 1932-34 “85 
France. 1930-32 
U.K. 1930-32 - 
Germany 1930-32 


There are no comparable figures for other African and Asiatic 
countries. The Jewish true rate of natural increase, though much 
lower than the Moslem, is nevertheless very high. 

Assuming these rates to operate, a rough estimate of the size of 
the Jewish and Moslem communities in Palestine at the end of 
10, 20, 30, and 50 years gives the following results: 


Moslems. Jews. J 

to Jews 
plus 

End 1938 (official). 11,222 33°0 

End 1943 (imate 30°8 

End 1993 estimate) . 1,274,400 510,600 28-6 

End 1 1,575,700 000 26°5 

End 1988 (estimate 2 700 600 22°7 


These figures mean that, if 1931 fertility and mortality continued, 
and no immigr ation were allowed, the tendency would be to reduce 
the Jewish population from 33 per cent. of the combined Moslem 
= population to approximately 22 per cent. in 50 years’ 

SUMMARY 


The population of Palestine has been increasing at an unusually 
rapid rate, even if allowance is made for the heavy immigration 
of the past two decades. The rapid increase is due to a high net 
reproduction among the Moslem community and a favourable 


age-composition among the Jewish community. Among the 
* Population Index, Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1939, pp. 139-42. 
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Moslems fertility is extremely high, and mortality, though much 
higher than in advanced countries, is nevertheless lower than usual 
among the less advanced peoples. The resultant is a rapid rate 
of population increase. Among the Jews the favourable age- 
composition has resulted in a very high birth-rate and a very low 
death-rate. But Jewish fertility is not unusually high—it is higher 
than in Western Europe, but on the same level as the more prolific 
European and colonial countries. Similarly, Jewish mortality is 
not unusually low, though it compares favourably with the most 
advanced countries in the world to-day. 

If the 1931 rates of fertility and mortality persist and immigration 
ceases, the very much more rapid rate of increase among the Moslems 
than among the Jews must result in a marked fall of the Jewish 
percentage of the population with the passage of time. 
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ON TERMINOLOGY 
By HENRY A. MESS 


OCIOLOGISTS will agree readily that a consistent 
terminology is much to be desired, each important term 


I 
The fundamental term is “ society.”” And with regard to 
this there are marked divergences of definition. “‘‘Society,’” 
writes Maciver, ‘‘ we shall use in the very widest sense, to 
include every kind and degree of relationship entered into 
by men—and any other social creatures—with one another.” ' 
Ellwood defines a society as “‘ any group of individuals who 
carry on a common life by means of mental interaction.” * 
Cole writes: “I mean to use the term ‘society’ to denote 
the complex of organized associations and_ institutions 
within the community.” * Thus “ society” in Maciver’s 
conception consists of relationships, in Ellwood’s conception 
of persons, whilst Cole uses the term to embrace both per- 
sons and relationships. Ofcourse, the persons are in relation- 
ships, and the relationships are between persons; none the 
less, it is well to be clear whether the term is to apply to the 
one, or to the other, or to both. Ginsberg distinguishes 
explicitly between “‘ society” in general and any particular 
society; the former he would use “ of the whole tissue of 
human relations,” whilst the latter he considers to be “a 
collection of individuals united by certain relations or modes 
of behaviour.” ¢ 
Not only are sociologists at variance as to whether to use 
> R. M. Maciver, The Elements of Social Science, p. 8. 
* C. A. Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 7. 
* G.D.H. Cole, Social Theory, p.29.  * M. Ginsberg, Sociology, pp. 38-40- 
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the term “society”? of persons, or of relationships, or of 
both, but they also differ as to what marks the boundary line 
between the social and the non-social, society and that which 
is not society. Ellwood demands “ mental interaction.” * 
‘Wherever living beings enter into, or maintain, willed 
relations with one another, there society exists,” wrote 
Maciver in his early book Community.*. In his later book 
Society he demands “ mutual awareness.” * Ginsberg depre- 
cates undue restriction of the term. He points out that 
individuals may affect the lives of other individuals in ways 
of which both parties may have little or no consciousness, and 
into which volition scarcely enters; he illustrates from the 
interactions of world markets. Society, in Ginsberg’s view, 
should include “‘ all or any dealings of man with man whether 
these be direct or indirect, organized or unorganized, 
conscious or unconscious, co-operative or antagonistic.” ¢ 
Dealings, mutual awareness, willed relations: which of these 
are to be regarded as the distinctive and essential marks of 
a society ? 

“‘ Group ” is a term in common employment for a number 
of persons having socially significant common traits. Here 
again there is no uniformity of usage. Most sociologists 
employ the term without defining it. Thouless’ use would 
cover a number of persons in temporary bodily proximity, 
such as a football crowd, as well as much more closely inte- 
grated collections of persons.’ Ginsberg would have a narrower 
usage. “‘ Not all collections or aggregates form groups. 
Groups are masses of people in regular contact or communi- 
cation, and possessing a recognizable structure.” * A society, 
in Ginsberg’s view, is a wider collection of persons than a 
group; and it may include, as well as groups, what Ginsberg 
would call “‘ quasi-groups.” ? These “‘ have no recognizable 
structure,” * but their members “ have certain interests or 


* Ellwood, op. cit., p. 7. * Op. cit., p. 5. * Op. cit., p. 6. 
* Sociology, pp. 38-40. © The Study of Society, p. 116. 
* Sociology, p. 40. Ibid. Ibid. 
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modes of behaviour in common, which may at any time lead 
them to form themselves into definite groups.” ! | 
The next term which we will examine is “ community.” _ 
“The community,” according to Ginsberg, “ may be des 
cribed as the entire population occupying a certain territory 
(or, in the case of nomads, habitually moving in association) 
held together by a common system of rules regulating the 
intercourse of life.” * Note the stress on territorial basis. 
“Community,” writes Maciver, “‘ properly signifies any 
whole area of social life, such as a village, or town, or country. 
It is any circle in which a common life is lived, within which 
people more or less freely relate themselves to one another in 
the various aspects of life, and thus exhibit common social 
characteristics.” ‘* Area’’ and “circle” are ambiguous 
terms; the illustrations suggest that there is usually a territorial 
basis, but it would not be clear from this passage alone whether 
Maciver thinks that there must always be one. But in his 
later book Society he insists on it: “in order to satisfy our 
definition, the community group must by itself occupy a 
particular location.” * Cole defines “community” as “a 
complex of social life, a complex including a number of 
human beings living together under conditions of social 
relationship, bound together by a common, however con- 
stantly changing, stock of conventions, customs, and tradi- 
tions, and conscious to some extent of common social objects 
and interests.” * There is no specific mention here of com- 
mon or exclusive habitat, though Mr. Cole recognizes 
habitat as a potent source of common conventions, customs, 
traditions, and so forth. Nor does Ellwood mention specifi- 
cally a territorial basis. ‘‘ We can perhaps very properly 
use the word ‘community ’ to designate such groups whose 
members are linked together more or less by the involuntary 
bonds of physical heredity and environment.” * There 


1 
Sociology, p. 40. * Op. cit., p. 41. __* The Elements of Social Science, p. 8. 
Society, p. 10. * Social Theory, 25 and 26. 
* Introduction to Social Psychology “4 
121. 
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would seem to be substantial agreement that community 
implies likenesses and relationships of multiform nature arising 
spontaneously on the basis of common traits or common cir- 
cumstances. The common circumstances may include com- 
mon habitat, but there is a division of opinion as to whether 
they must include it. The Quakers in Birmingham can be 
regarded as a community in the sense of Cole and of Ellwood, 
doubtfully so in Maciver’s sense, and not at all in Ginsberg’s 
use of the word. 

“Community ” and “ association ’’ have been placed in 
contrast in the writings of Maciver and others, the points 
being that community arises for the most part spontaneously 
and involves contacts and relationships of many kinds, 
whilst association is deliberate and for a limited purpose or 
group of purposes. With regard to the meaning of “ associa- 
tion’ there does seem to be substantial agreement. “‘ By 
an association,” writes Mr. Cole, ““I mean any group of 
persons pursuing a common purpose or system or aggrega- 
tion of purposes by a course of co-operative action extending 


beyond a single act, and, for this purpose, agreeing together 
upon certain methods of procedure, and laying down, in 


however rudimentary a form, rules for common action.” # 


“Tt [an association],’’ writes Professor Maciver, “is an 
organization deliberately formed for the collective pursuit 
of some interest or set of interests which the members of it 
share. But such interest or set of interests is always narrower 
than the whole range of a common life.” * ‘‘ Associations,” 
writes Professor Ginsberg, ‘‘ consist of groups of people, 
united for the performance of a specific function or functions, 
such as trade unions, political parties or learned societies.” * 
oanart the sociologists do agree their unanimity is wonder- 

4 

We turn now from terms applied to collections of persons 


4 Social Theory, p. 37. ® The Elements of Social Science, p. 9. * Sociology, p. 42. 
* Mr. R. H. Thouless has, however, collected one or two definitions at variance with 
these. See The Study of Society, p. 117. 
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to terms denoting relationships of persons, or modes of 
thought, feeling, or behaviour of persons. Here the term in 
most employment, an ill-defined and overworked term, is 
“ institution.”” The range of connotations ascribed to it by 
different writers is really surprising. We cite some of these: 

Institutions, according to Ginsberg, are “‘ recognized and 
established usages governing the relations between individuals 
and groups.” ! ‘“‘ Institutions,” writes Maciver, “ are estab- 
lished and recognized forms of relationship between social 
beings.” ? ‘‘ Institutions,’’ writes Maciver, further on in the 
same book, “‘ are the forms of order and activity consciously 
created by an association or community, so as to further and 
perpetuate some accepted principle or common interest ” *— 
a definition which is at once wider and narrower than the 
one previously quoted. ‘“ Institutions,” writes Ellwood, “ are 
groupings, or relations, of individuals which have been 
reflected upon, sanctioned by their groups and established 
by authority.” There is substantial agreement between 
these writers. But there are other definitions which diverge 
considerably. “We may provisionally define an institu- 
tion,” writes Mr. Cole, “‘ as a recognized custom or form of 
social tradition or idea, manifested in and through human 
beings either in their personal conduct and relationships 
or through organized groups or associations.””* And lastly 
there are two definitions by American writers which are 
singularly wide in their sweep. Institutions, according to 
L. L. Bernard, “‘ are simply the relatively permanent and 
formal ways in which people behave or act in making their 
collective adjustments to nature and to others of their 
kind” *; whilst the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences tells us 
that an institution “‘ connotes a way of thought or action of 
some prevalence and permanence which is embedded in the 
habits of a group or the customs of a people.” ? 


», Saciology, P- 42- * The Elements of Social Science, p. 11. 
Op. cit., p. 61. * Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 84. 
* Social Theory, p. 43. * Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 565. 


" Ency. Soc. Sci., s.v. Institution. 
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A scrutiny of these definitions suggests that there are two 
sets of questions to be asked. The first relates to the nature 
of the sanction, recognition, establishment: what is the 
connotation in sociological terminology of the verb “ to 
institute’? ? The second relates to the objects of that verb: 
what in fact do we “‘ institute ” ? 

With regard to the first of these, the definition in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences does not seem to require any 
more than is usually covered by the term “custom.” This 
is surely too inclusive. Institutions may arise out of customs, 
and institutional behaviour often takes on much of the quality 
of customary behaviour, but an institution is something 
more than a custom. L. L. Bernard’s definition goes a little 
further than this by requiring that the ways of behaviour or 
action shall be formal, by which he means presumably that 
there shall be recognized ways in which things shall be done. 
And this point of recognition is stressed in the definitions of 
Ginsberg, Maciver, Ellwood, and Cole. Here we part from 
mere custom, whose nature and strength is in unconscious- 
ness. It is necessary to demur to the “ consciously created ”’ 
of Maciver’s second definition. Institutions may be con- — 
sciously and deliberately created; it is probable that an 
increasing number are so created; but a great many institu- 
tions grow imperceptibly and develop without much deli- 
berate purpose behind them.' It is the recognition and the 
sanctioning of them which gives them their institutional 
character. In his later book Society Maciver contents him- 
self with saying that institutions are “ established forms or 
conditions of procedure characteristic of group activity.” * 
“ Established” is presumably wider than “ consciously 
created,” and in that respect the definition is preferable to 
his earlier one. But “ established” is a word of vague 
connotation, and we are left to ask ourselves exactly what it 
means. 


* W. G. Sumner distinguished between enacted and crescive institutions (Folkways, p. 54). 
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Ellwood’s definition is useful in that it suggests a number of 
stages and levels: reflected upon, sanctioned, established. 
It is easy to expand this list. Customary behaviour may come 
to be (a) recognized as such, (5) recognized as licit, (c) com- 
mended by public opinion, (d) expected by public opinion, 
(e) made compulsory. And there may be many shades of 
approval and many methods and degrees of compulsion. 

Turning now to the second set of questions, we inquire 
into the nature and range of things instituted. The defini- 
tions quoted above, together with a good many others which 
might be cited, suggest a threefold division into (1) ideas, 
with accompanying emotions, (2) behaviours and actions, 
(3) relationships. The three are not necessarily, nor usually, 
independent of one another. Thought and feeling will 
obviously issue in most cases in action of some kind; behind 
approved behaviour there must lie ideas; whilst relationships 
can only be said to have an institutional status if they are 
recognized and approved, that is to say if they are supported 
by ideas and emotions which are likely to express themselves 
in approved behaviours. None the less the distinctions are 
useful. Many sociological terms cover more than one of 
these: thus a social convention is at once a way of thought 
and a way of behaviour; it includes, to illustrate concretely, 
both the idea that hats should be raised on certain occasions 
and the raising of the hats. But sometimes there are different 
terms for different aspects. Thus Maciver writes that 
“the mores are the folkways considered under a particular 
aspect as regulators of behaviour, not merely as ways of 
behaving.” 

In the case of conventions and mores the ideas are related 
to definite modes of conduct. There are, however, many 
cases of ideas receiving a measure of recognition and approval 
without close correspondence with specific behaviour, though 
indubitably influencing behaviour. Such are many creeds 
and dogmas, whether they be political, religious, or scientific. 

Society, p. 17. 
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Such, too, are dominant ideas, less closely formulated, as, for 
instance, the nineteenth-century belief in progress or the even 
less defined, but potent, complex of ideas embodied in what 
Matthew Arnold denounced as Philistinism. We might use 
as a generic term for such bodies of thought and feeling: 
Established Ideas. Within this genus would fall, in addition 
to those already mentioned, such species as codes, ideals, 
taboos, fashions, and (juridical) laws. They differ from one 
another in the extent to which they are normative, and in the 
nature and rigour of the sanctions attached to them, and 
in some other respects. All Established Ideas would fall 
within the category of “ institutions ”’ in the interpretation 
given to that term by the writer of the article in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and perhaps in that of Mr. 
Cole; but, as the term is understood by most sociologists, 
only those would be included which can be regarded as the 
mental aspects of specific and stereotyped modes of conduct. 
When we turn to consider established ways of behaviour we 
find a considerable range of descriptive terms; thus there are 
ceremonies, rites, etiquettes, routines, festivals. And there 
are also specific forms of behaviour attaching to specific 
institutions, not all of which fall within general categories. 
In many cases there are complexes of prescribed behaviours 
attached to institutions, with varying degrees of uniformity 
and of obligation attaching to the different parts of them. 
Are all recognized and approved forms of behaviour to be 
ranked as institutions? The majority of the definitions 
suggest a negative answer to this question. The definitions 
of Ginsberg and of Maciver (except the one quoted from 
Society) make reference to relationships; and Ellwood speaks 
of groupings or relations. There are social usages which 
affect relationships only lightly. Thus it was a recognized 
practice of the well-to-do in the eighteenth century to send 


? Thus Ginsberg writes that conventions differ from legal rules and moral precepts 
and fashions by degree of obligation, feeling evoked by violation, form of sanction, range 
of persons and interests, and degree of permanence. Ency. Soc. Sci., s.v. Conventions. 
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their sons on the Grand Tour of Europe, but it is doubtful 
whether the Grand Tour could be ranked as an institution. 
There are many social usages with regard to food and cloth- 
ing which are well recognized, but which can scarcely be 
considered institutions. Ifa man choose to eat mustard with 
mutton and mint sauce with beef, it will affect others but 
little. But eating or not eating certain foods, and the manner 
of doing so, may have religious or political significance. 
The drinking of the King’s health at a public dinner is a rite 
indicative of acceptance of a particular relationship, that of 
king and his subjects; it is a usage which has been institu- 
tionalized. Similarly with regard to clothing, it is one thing 
to dress conventionally or unconventionally, quite another 
thing to wear or not to wear a uniform; in the latter case a 
particular manner of dressing has been institutionalized. 

We pass on to consider more closely established relation- 
ships. By social relationship it is meant that certain present 
circumstances or certain past actions render appropriate 
certain forms of behaviour between the parties concerned. 
Thus men and women have sexual intercourse, and children 
are born or may be born; it has been felt almost everywhere 
and from time immemorial that the facts of mating and of 
parenthood make appropriate certain types of subsequent 
(and, for that matter, precedent) behaviour, including as a 
rule common residence and the sharing of economic burdens. 
We describe this by saying that the human race has instituted 
marriage and the family; it recognizes the relationships of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, and it expects certain 
modes of behaviour between them. Or again, in past times 
a victor in war spared the life of a vanquished foe, and society 
recognized his right to control the captive’s actions and to 
appropriate the results of his labours. Society instituted 
slavery; it recognized the relationship of master and slave, 
and it allowed certain modes of behaviour. Usually the 
application to any Person of the term describing a relation- 
ship tells us something of the probable past history and of the 
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probable behaviour of that person and of the other party 
or parties to the relationship. The social recognition and 
the social approval of the relationship constitute it an institu- 
tion; and they imply the recognition and approval of a body 
4 of ideas and of forms of behaviour. It seems to be generally 
accepted by sociologists that all cases of recognized and 
_ approved relationships, with the relevant ideas and be- 
La haviours, rank as social institutions. 
Ginsberg in an earlier book, The Psychology of Society, 
: writes that institutions are “‘ definite and sanctioned forms 
r or modes of relationships between social beings in respect to 
a one another or to some external object.””! The reference to 
the external object is a useful one. Feudalism was a relation- 
ship of men to men associated with a relationship of men to 
land. The institution of property allows men to stand in a 
peculiar relation to things, that of exclusive control; but the 
relationship to things would have little meaning if there were 
not involved a relationship with other men, an understanding 
that they have no right of control. A particular category 
of double relationship of men to things and of men to men 
is the use of symbols. We sometimes speak of a national _ 
flag as an institution, but the institution is really the sanc- 
tioned understanding that the flag shall mean something to 
members of the nation. The same applies to all symbols; 
what is truly institutionalized is the agreement that the thing 
shall have a certain meaning. We agree that certain sounds 
shall convey certain ideas, that certain marks shall stand for 
certain sounds. Languages and notations have been agreed 
upon, and whilst we may elliptically speak of them as institu- 
tions, the true institutions are the agreed interpretations of 
them and use of them. If we understand this, we may 
accept the study of symbols as part of the study of institutions. 
II 
It is clear from this examination of the use of terms that 
there is at present little consonance of usage among writers 
' 1 The Psychology of Society, p. 122. 
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on sociology; they often differ from one another, they are not 
always consistent in their own writings. I now propose to 
make suggestions for what seems to me a more logical and 
more consistent use of terms. 

“‘ Society,” it seems to me, should be kept as the most 
comprehensive term used by sociologists, and I favour Cole’s 
use of it to embrace both persons and relationships. But I 
should include all groupings (aggregations, collections) and 
all stereotyped manners of behaviour; that is to say that 
neither ‘‘ association ’’ nor “‘ institution,” the terms used in 
Cole’s definition, is wide enough. Society, that is to say, I 
should regard as a number of persons whose lives affect one 
another substantially, together with their relationships and 
their set modes of thought and behaviour. And if “society” 
is to be interpreted so, it is an obvious convenience to regard 
any particular society as being of like nature. Thus we could 
speak of, and as sociologists examine, medieval Flemish 
society, or Zuni society, or fashionable society of the Regency 
period. In each case society would cover bodies of persons, 
with their relationships, and with such modes of thought 
and behaviour as were not merely individual or occasional. 
It will be noted that I prefer with Ginsberg the wider inter- 
pretation and apply the term “society”? wherever there is 
substantial interaction of any kind. But where there is such 
interaction there is usually at no distant date some recognition 
of it, some thought and feeling about it : the ‘‘ mutual aware- 
ness’? which Maciver demands, the “‘ mental interaction,” * 
which Ellwood takes as criterion. At a still later stage there 
is likely to be organization, the “willed relations” * of 
Maciver’s earlier book. We may have to find prefixes, or 
even separate words, to distinguish these different levels. 
But I doubt whether they are at present needed for the 
practical tasks of social analysis. 

_ We require a term or terms to describe such persons as are 
in common distinguishable from the mass of men. The issue 


* See ante, p. 51. ® See ante, p. 51. ® See ante, p. 51. 
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here is whether “‘ group ”’ is to be the generic term or whether 
it should only be applied, as Ginsberg applies it, where there 
is recognizable structure. If we do so apply the term, we 
need to find a wider term, and writers fall back usually on 
“ aggregation’’ or “collection.” Neither word is very 
suited by its etymology to the task, though perhaps etymology 
need not be a dominant consideration. But I should prefer 
to keep “‘ group ” as the wide term and to qualify it, or to find 
other terms, to describe numbers of men bound together 
in any particular manner. Thus we could speak of religious 
group, of expenditure pattern group, and with Lindgren 
and Thouless of “‘ organized interest group,” ! though in the 
last-named case we have also the convenient term “ associa- 
tion,” as to the meaning of which there is, as we have said 
above, virtual unanimity among sociologists. 

Maciver’s well-known contrast of “ community” and 
“* association ”’ supplies a key to a profitable use of the former 
term. The marks of community, according to Maciver, are 
that it arises more or less spontaneously out of contacts, and 
that it involves relationships of many kinds. There seems to 
be no reason for insisting upon a territorial basis; community, 
so conceived, may arise amongst persons who do not inhabit — 
exclusively any well-defined area; and on the other hand 
there is notoriously little of it in some parts of our modern 
cities. That being so, I suggest that the concept is better 
applied in adjectival terms than in substantival terms, that 
community is a matter of degree rather than of kind. Thus 
we can conveniently and truly say that there is more of 
community among Roman Catholics than among Protestants, 
at least in this country, since Roman Catholic children are 
commonly segregated in education, Roman Catholic adults 
are discouraged from marriage outside their communion, 
and Roman Catholic participation in interdenominational 
effort is slight. Members of Protestant denominations are 
much less segregated, much less thrown upon the company 
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of those of their own denomination, they do not have such 
close contact at so many points. But we should give a false 
impression if we said that the Roman Catholics formed a 
community whilst the Baptists or the Presbyterians were not 
a community. Actually there are few groups of any im- 
portance which do not develop some communal features; 
educational, political, propagandist bodies usually develop 
some social life, favouring the growth of multiple contacts 
and multiple relationships. I should prefer, therefore, to say 
of groups that they were more or less communal, rather than 
that they were or were not communities. On such an inter- 
pretation there is no place for insistence on territorial basis. 
What Ginsberg would describe as a “‘ community ”’ I should 
prefer to call a “ territorial group,” and what Maciver would 
describe as “ communities” I should prefer to call “ terr- 
torial societies.” 
With regard to “social institutions” I have indicated ee 
above that I should like to use the term in such a way thatit 
straddled, but did not exhaust, the three categories which I 
would call provisionally (1) Established Ideas, or perhaps 
with more precision Established Ways of Thought and 
Feeling, (2) Established Modes of Behaviour, (3) Estab- 
lished Relationships. Or rather it would fail to exhaust the 
first two of these. But I should follow what appears to be 
the usage of the majority of sociologists, and should class as 
Institutions all recognized and approved relationships with 
their relevant ideas and behaviours.!. And I should rank 
nothing else as a social institution. This would leave over a 
number of Established Ways of Thought and Feeling; and 
with regard to these there is a great deal of study and classi- 
fication waiting to be done. The same is true, though in less 
degree, of Established Behaviours; and here I should make 
a division which has some basis in current usage, though here 
as elsewhere there is no consistency, into customs, social 
usages, and institutions.t Where the ways of the past are 
* See ante, p. 56. 


® See ante, p. 57. 
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followed unconsciously, or at all events with little realization 
that other ways might exist, there we have to do with 
custom, and I suggest that for precision the sociological term 
should be Mere Custom. When recognition comes and some 
discussion, and some sense of appropriateness, there we have 
to do with social usage. If the social usage becomes a mark 
of relationship, then it passes into institutional behaviour, the 
conational aspect of an institution. At this point it usually 
reaches at least the fourth of those levels of establishment 
listed on a previous page !: that mode of behaviour is expected 
by public opinion. It may, of course, be made compulsory. 
But the frontier between social usage and institutional 
behaviour is neither sharply nor clearly defined. 

In conclusion, the defects of our terminology arise in part 
from incompleteness of conceptual analysis, in part from lack 
of convention. With regard to the former, there has been 
great advance in the last thirty years. With regard to the 
latter, the brunt of the task of standardization must of 
necessity fall on the American sociologists, so far as the 
English language is concerned, since they form the great 
majority of sociologists using that language. It is a task 
which, one imagines, might be attempted with reasonable ~ 
hope of success. There would remain the immensely more 
difficult task of working out equivalence between the terms 
employed in different languages, but that is something to be 
essayed in a more remote future. 


[The writer of the article wishes to acknowledge help given 
by Dr. H. B. Acton and by Miss D. M. Batson.] 


1 See ante, p. 56 
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THE EXCLUSIVE STATE AND 
GOODNESS 
By MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Ph.D. 


N ill-favoured thing, sir, but my own” might sometimes 
be said of a state. For political devotion may have 
other roots than deliberate political evaluation. Those who 
would die for a state prior to the convincing revelation of its 
goodness exhibit the madness of lovers rather than the 
servility of slaves or the foolishness of sheep. It is the 
enchanted, as well as the beguiled and the intimidated, who 
rush headlong without scrutiny and calculation. 

But the state which a man would possess, and by which he 
would be possessed, is not invariably the one which does 
actually grip him. There may be groups within a state 
bent on secession and political distinctiveness, and even on 
the destruction of the state as a step to its incorporation in 
another. But there also may be groups whose love for a 
state is rejected and answered with contempt and hate. Of 
these various possibilities there are examples recent and 
familiar enough. 

As to the origins of political love, it is insufficient to talk 
of “ blood and soil.” Not every distinctive people—may we 
say, not every nation—is anxious for political distinctiveness, 
and a state may be founded on the willing membership of 
several nations. There may be a popular cohesion for other 
reasons than that of common descent, and the love of a people 
for one another may or may not take precedence over their 
love for a particular land. Should they fail to secure or to 
find sufficient the country of their first choice, they may resolve 
to discover another since, above all, they would live together. 
But on the contrary, their attachment to a land may grow to 
such a violence that, rather than forsake it, they would main- 
tain its adequacy by expelling and even slaughtering some 
they had hitherto regarded as of themselves. Since, however, 
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in the case of a large state there may be considerable diversity 
both among the people and in the nature of the country, 
a man may not so much love a state as prefer it to others. 

With such complexity and inconstancy in its conditioning, 
should we think of political love as inexpugnable ? 

This people a man favours—yes, he and they may be of 
the same derivation, the long line of his ancestors may have 
intermarried with the long line of their ancestors. Does then 
the love issue from the same derivation, or from the resulting 
similar way of life—similar modes of speech, song, food, dress, 
worship, discipline ? With the same way of life that may 
come about in large measure from propinquity, apart from 
endogamy, there may coexist powerful though indefinite 
antipathies. Yet notinevitably. Tolerance, and even affec- 
tion, may spring from neighbourliness alone, and by no means 
always from a supposed common derivation alone, which by 
itself is no guarantee of a similar way of life. It is further 
conceivable that men should search one another out with 
a view to political community for the reason that, although 
neither neighbours nor kinsmen, they have come to learn of 
their agreement in thought and aspiration. And since, as 
we have seen, a man’s love may be rejected, this also is © 
possible; that a people should seek to form their own state 
because among other peoples they are as a community of 
the ostracized. 

Doubtless the original search of those resolved on political 
independence is for a suitable habitation, for a land easily 
gained and defended, and suitable in size, climate, and pro- 
duce. But that land in which a people have dwelt over 
many years and for many generations, with which they have 
mixed their labour, which they have cleared of swamp and 
forest, which they have converted into cornfield, orchard, 
and city—that land is changed for them from an habitation 
into a home, it becomes for them inseparable from their 
lives and continuous with their very selves, they would no 
more surrender this land to others than they would surrender 
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their souls to others. This territorial fixation of a people is 
indubitable, notwithstanding that man is mobile, restless, and 
adventurous, and that his history includes migration, coloni- 
zation and the interchange of population. Moreover, it is 
conceivable that land hunger, rather than brotherliness, 
should form the original stimulus to political development. 
A state may emerge from a people’s love of the same land 
rather than of one another. In which case, their toleration 
of one another, and still more of newcomers, will not be 
allowed to conflict with what each feels to be vital to his 
greater profit and security. Even so, prolonged neighbourli- 
ness, with what it entails of shared needs, dangers, defeats, 
victories, will probably engender, however much unintended, 
an increasingly similar way of life, and therewith a progressive 
brotherliness. 

The foregoing is to illuminate the intricate and diverse 
sources of particularized political passion. The human and 
territorial components of a state are a matter for empirical, 
not for a priori, determination. In particular, we should not 
hastily assert the permanence for all time of the attractions 
and repugnancies we witness at the moment. Rather, we 
may regard it as an abiding quality of human nature that it 
admits of mobility and experiment, of inquiry and expan- 
sion, of novel response to novel situations, of the imaginative 
and intellectual creation of novel situations. The human 
transcendence of familial, tribal, city, and county frontiers 
may well indicate the eventual disappearance of state fron- 
tiers likewise. Is it after all to be gainsaid that each man 
would wish to possess the whole earth and even the whole 
universe, and would he not also be as God, loving all ? 
Pes neither can — gainsaid that there is indeed observable 

present a pow and widespread prejudice in favour of 
political independence and aia It is not to expel 
y its intellectual origin. We cannot escape 
the generations. Inevitably children are 
their parents and teachers, as were the latter 
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in their turn. Of course, suggestibility is qualified by its 
contrary, and we have conceded and even stressed that men 
are experimental and creative, as well as imitative and con- 
servative. Thus do even traditional prejudices come to be 
superseded eventually. But generally not before very long, 
and so often but superficially. 

Devotees of cosmopolis should face what is manifest 
fact. To the far-flung multitudes who clamour for political 
exclusiveness, talk of cosmopolis seems mere impudence or 
insanity. Threatened by foreign invasion, there are not 
many Englishmen, for example, who tarry in their defence 
of the English state. And it is plain fact that this particular, 
this English way of life of that particular group of people 
who call themselves Englishmen, in that particular country 
which they call England, which they love as their exclusive 
possession, compels or fascinates irresistibly even the poorest 
of Englishmen. Among the masses of poor Englishmen 
Marxian preaching of the international class struggle has been 
largely a failure. Generally the poor Englishman would 
rather continue in poverty than cease to be English. How- 
ever desperately he may resent his poverty, however wild his 
hostility against those of his countrymen who seem to him’ 
responsible for, and indifferent to, his degradation, however 
dogged his resolution to obtain a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, leisure, and vocational opportunity notwithstanding 
the power and threats of the opposition, he still seems to 
display as a permanent and essential conviction that it is 
better to be poor in England with Englishmen than to be 
richer with others elsewhere. 

Now, whatever the importance of distinguishing between 
a life of happiness or desire-fulfilment and a life that is truly 
good, however true it may be that the life of a man dis- 
satisfied may be better than the life of a pig satisfied, there is a 
danger that the path to good may be missed or rejected 
except as it is pleasurable itself. Good may be lost at the 
end for want of happiness on the way. And unless an in- 
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dividual is free to live with such as please him, and to exclude 
from his experience such as awaken his animosity and irritate 
his explosiveness, his preoccupation with this particular 
frustration may leave him with but little time or inclination 
to persist towards what is needful for an increasing fullness 
and coherence of life. Perhaps as a contribution to the 
content of good life, but certainly as a means to the achieve- 
ment of good life, passion for political exclusiveness, as other 
passion, has to be acknowledged and largely satisfied. 

Yet not in a way that jeopardizes the goal itself. And there 
are considerations, familiar and obvious enough, which sug- 
gest that political exclusiveness, ifit is to minister to goodness, 
demands a form of realization different from what obtains at 
present. Nor do we forget our starting-point, that devotion 
may be impatient of evaluation. For this still permits us to 
speculate on the conditions of their compatibility. And 
would a man willingly continue to love what he knows for 
a certainty to be evil ? 

The indictment of the modern state is massive, yet it is 
not so much of political exclusiveness itself, as of the instru- 
ment devised for its maintenance. This instrument is that 
potentially coercive government without which a com- 
munity or territorial people is not generally recognized as a 
state. By means of this government, which should be capable 
of domestic coercion, a state presumes to defend its frontiers 
as a Power in its foreign relations. Politics suffers a contrac- 
tion into Power politics. War becomes not merely the 
“ continuation of politics,” but almost the whole of politics. 
There is a conscription of the whole people for the end of 
war alone, since it is only by victory in war, or rather, by the 
certainty of victory should war occur, that it is thought poli- 
tical exclusiveness can be assured. 

Yet the threat of war means the absence of security. 
Where frontiers can be assaulted it is as though barbarity 
is but postponed. The humble will for a certainty be 
expunged, but the proud will also fall. From the past 
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victories of a state we cannot conclude that defeat is not 
in its nature. Where the strong take what they can and the 
weak yield what they must there is no security even for the 
strong, since they may dissipate their advantage by disputing 
among themselves and they may be surprised by the weak 
as a coalition. A state that is finally dependent simply on 
itself, and on itself as a military power, for the defence of its 
exclusiveness, cannot be good, if only for the reason of its 
inevitable instability: it is unlikely to escape death for ever. 

But it is also unlikely to be rich—spontaneous, many-sided, 
comprehensive. The god of battle, when his day has actually 
come, cuts down the bravest and most vigorous in the land, 
the young, the virile, the strong, the beautiful, those who can 
be heroic in their selfless devotion. And he remembers the 
children also, starving, wasting, mutilating, destroying those 
whom the sufferings of their seniors are intended to benefit 
especially. But besides all this, there is the frustration of 
individual development by the mere preparation for totali- 
tarian war. The quest for knowledge and beauty is deprecated 
and disallowed as a mere selfish indulgence except as it does 
itself reinforce the state as a Power. Science is mobilized 
for bombs, literature for propaganda, art for momentary 
refreshment. Those who would have lived as thinkers, 
lovers, creators, have to go to their death as destroyers. 
What might have been sought as good in itself is degraded 
to the enemy of good. Nor is it simply that the disinterested 
pursuit of the arts and sciences becomes as a thing unclean 
and forbidden. There may be no spirit left for it. Where 
the peril seems imminent and ubiquitous there may be a 
rejection of what is fragrant and delightful as but vanity 
with all the rest. 

In order the better to delay that vast destruction which it 
knows very well it has reason to fear, a state, for all that it is 
pledged to good, may profess ignorance, or at any rate in- 
difference, concerning the evil which is evident elsewhere. 
So, by in no wise seeming to attack, it may hope to escape 
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for a little longer being attacked. Moreover, does not the 
very principle of utterly sovereign exclusive states prescribe 
for each an unconditional non-intervention in the affairs of 
others? And even if this were not so, as it certainly is, is it 
not probable that those who let loose a war intended to be 
holy will discover the proposed remedy to be worse than 
the disease ? Finally, should not charity commence at home? 
Will not workers for good be busy enough if they grapple 
with the evil that is nearest to them—in their own selves, in 
their own families, and certainly not beyond their own state ? 
Is there not temptation for a state, as for an individual, to 
whip another as an excuse for not whipping itself? All of 
which is doubtless true. Yet the inconsistency is none the 
less flagrant when he who loves good pretends that evil, 
simply because of its location, is none of his business. His 
attack on evil universal may indeed be all the more effective 
for his starting with the evil nearest him; but he has still to 
confess himself the enemy of evil universal. If only he could 
do so without neglecting an evil that may be crushed more 
swiftly and certainly, and without providing opportunity 
and fuel for an evil even greater, he would intervene so as to 
crush evil wheresoever it may be observed. This must be 
his principle. And if the principle of the sovereign state 
dictates another, it cannot be itself finally compatible with 
what is required for good. 

Treachery to good through indifference to foreign evil 
might characterize states which have become less likely to 
attack or to be attacked for the reason that each has attained 
a close approximation to equality of population, armaments, 
territory and economic resources with every other, and at 
the same time a large rneasure of economic self-sufficiency. 
Except as it is driven by powerful economic motive to gamble 
on everything or nothing, a state will not hastily risk 
aggression against another which may strike back with a 
force not obviously less and perhaps even greater than its 
own. Let then each state be large enough for economic self- 
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sufficiency, and so powerfully defended as to make aggression 
against it as likely to fail as to succeed, and it would seem that 
the chances of preserving the peace have become considerably 
increased. 

But for the emergence of such large, powerful, self-sufficient 
states small ones have to be crushed against their will, or they 
have willingly to forgo their self-identity so as either to forma 
great state by their coalescence or to achieve incorporation 
in and thereby augment the power of a great state already 
existing, or while preserving their identity and exclusiveness 
they have yet to combine so as to form a single Power against 
any possible aggressor. The first possibility hardly conforms 
with the principle that the desire of a territorial people for 
exclusiveness is to be respected. The adoption of the second 
possibility would imply that the desire for political self- 
determination is less widespread and urgent than recent and 
contemporary separatist movements would suggest. There 
would still be, according to the third possibility, as according 
to the other two, great states each fearful of the others, each 
anxious lest through some unforeseen or uncontrollable 
circumstance the balance of power should be upset, each. 
lavishing its resources and depressing individual development 
in response to the increasing demands of preparation for 
totalitarian war, each resolved to delay such war not least 
by affecting indifference to all evil wrought elsewhere which 
is not patently an immediate challenge to itself. 

Yet in favour of the third conception there is this to be said 
which is of the first importance. Each great state is revealed 
as a federal union of states which it is conceivable should in 
the slow process of time come itself to federate with every 
other such union. Such a development as this, although on 
present evidence not to be predicted, does at any rate seem 
more feasible than the abolition of all frontiers whatsoever, 
even as between the peoples of different colour. Such 
realization as may occur of the second possibility will probably 
stop far short of the achievement of cosmopolis. That a 
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distinctive territorial people should be ready to surrender 
their self-identity so as to coalesce with another, they must 
have effected a profound transformation of their traditional 
reactions to personality, of the vast and often dangerous 
complex of their traditional sympathies and antipathies. 
But though able in large measure to extend, they may be 
powerless utterly to destroy, the boundaries of their tolerance 
and affection for a physical neighbour. That all men are 
men is no more true and obvious than that all men are 
distinctive individuals distinctively grouped. What aspira- 
tions they may have to generic fraternity are harshly baulked 
by specific obstinacy. The probability is that attacks on 
biologically or socially inherited distinctiveness will be ruth- 
lessly shattered. But essentially different from projects for 
cosmopolis, projects for world federal union are supremely 
intended for the gratification of political exclusiveness. If, 
then, there may be reason in plenty why they should founder 
on human greed, it can spring only from a failure in intel- 
lectual lucidity that they should be resisted by human 
intolerance. If the mysteries of human sympathy and anti- 
pathy permit, as incipiently they might seem to do at present, 
a limited federal union for the effective prosecution of war, 
they need not be thought antagonistic to a universal federal 
union for the effective expulsion of war. 

Nor does the preservation of peace among exclusive states 
seem possible by any other method. Which is to imply that 
without world federal union an exclusive state cannot be 
good. For we have argued, and we would repeat, that an 
exclusive state cannot be good if it has constantly to fear 
destruction, if to avert such destruction it has to restrict its 
component individuals to the business of war, and if to avert 
such war it has to pretend indifference to evil. Yet because 
the chances of world federal union appear greater than those 
of cosmopolis, we cannot infer that they are considerable. 
There may be objection enough to government of any kind, 
and obviously for that reason to the multiplication of govern- 
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ment. But at least this might seem to favour the emergence 
of world federal union: that it should be possible to reveal 
to a people apparently resolved on sovereignty in foreign 
relations that actually their supreme political passion is for 
exclusiveness howsoever effectively secured, and certainly not 
for such an instrument to this end as history has repeatedly 
demonstrated to be inept. 

For after all, it cannot be contested that the primary busi- 
ness of political government is to preserve the peace as between 
those over whom it has dominion, from which it seems an 
evident conclusion that it cannot pertain to the duty of the 
government of any one state that it should preserve the peace 
as between several states. Its essential function is to arrest 
the mutual encroachment of its component individuals and 
groups. For as soon as people come to associate, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, whether simply as neighbours, or 
for economic, social, or other reasons, they need to agree on 
a mode of intercourse, and to ensure that the convention shall 
be respected, so as to safeguard each individual from 
suffering such interference as he did not intend, or was not 
led to expect, when entering or simply not avoiding the 
association. Without such rules, and the existence of a 
competent authority to enforce them, those who sought 
association for one reason will probably disrupt the associa- 
tion because they have become hostile for other reasons. 
And this is as true of the intercourse of states with states as 
of the intercourse of individuals and groups within a state. 
It is for government to prevent willed, tolerated, or simply 
unavoidable association becoming encroachment. It is to 
prevent encroachment that government is needed. And 
there is an imperative need for world federal government 
because each exclusive state, owing to the constantly 
increasing facilities for swift communication, has become 
inevitably a neighbour of all the rest, and because also, to 
the degree that it lacks economic resources, it has to look 
to foreign trade for compensation. 
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But let there be no mistake. A sheep cannot hope to 
survive against a wolf. In a world where a super-state 
government is still a thing of the future each state, for the 
preservation of its exclusiveness, has to outpower any pos- 
sible aggressor ; whatever its own disposition to peace, it has 
to prepare for war. He then who in such a world lives in, 
profits from, and loves an exclusive state must do his utmost 
to reinforce its armaments. But he must also do his utmost 
to change the world. He must seek to give it a super-state 
government. 

Yet let there be no mistake either as to the sacrifices which 
government will probably have to impose for peace. For to 
prevent encroachment so as to promote goodness it is not 
enough to arrest or destroy the aggressor, since the aggressor 
also might have contributed to and might have displayed a ~ 
fullness and coherence of life. What is obligatory is a sus- 
tained attempt to pacify the impulse to, by eliminating the 
need for, aggression. To which end there will probably be 
required both within each state, and as between states, an 
extensive redistribution of possessions and opportunity, since 
it is want and inferiority which do so conspicuously inflame 
animosity and impel aggression. There will be less reason 
for any to fear encroachment if there are none who are 
hungry, degraded, humiliated, and vindictive because they 
have been hurt. But, of course, the courageous effort to 
satisfy those who feel inferior is very different from the pusil- 
lanimous pandering to those who vaunt their already vast 
superiority. Yet it is indeed to be feared that this distinction 
may sometimes be ignored even by a government consciously 
bent on fortifying exclusiveness compatibly with goodness, 
since such a government, being after all but human, may be 
misled by the pleadings of vested interests, and may not be 
completely immune to selfish motivation, at least of the 
unconscious sort. 

Certainly the powerful are unlikely to surrender the 
advantages of their position without protest or struggle. 
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And if individuals with their swords and robber barons with 
their retainers and castles have sought to delay the authority 
of the state government, surely states with their incalculably 
vaster armaments may be expected to display a yet fiercer 
obstinacy to the attempted incursions of a super-state govern- 
ment? In at least one respect, however, every state without 
exception might hope to profit from the new dispensation. 
For without the obligation to prepare for war, every state, 
besides being able to transfer to an economy making for health 
and delight, may reinforce this process by adjusting its popu- 
lation to its resources. Where there is the constant menace 
of war it is inevitable that there should be a constant 
“struggle for population ’ as something inseparable from 
the struggle for armaments. To escape degradation to a 
colony each state will indeed aspire to become an empire. 
To win a “ place in the sun,” a sufficiency of “ living space ”’ 
for its expanding population by the only method it considers 
available—namely, by the sword and the man-power behind 
it—it will endeavour to accelerate yet further its population 
increase, thereby in the meantime adding to its congestion 
and provoking almost to madness its hunger for additional - 
land and resources. And the satisfaction of such hunger 
must always be merely momentary. The “ have-nots” 
must always remain so if, after every gain, in order to gain 
yet more, they but deliberately increase the mouths to be 
fed. Yet with emancipation from the military need for 
superior numbers, each state should be able to regard the 
most effective utilization of its resources as what alone should 
control its efforts to augment, stabilize, or diminish its 
population. 

That in consequence of the aim of each distinctive people 
to make sufficient for its needs the land already in its posses- 
sion the world population may decline, is not itself to be 
deplored as a diminution of what is good in the world. For 
though we may suppose this good to be all the greater the 
more numerous the good individuals in the world, there is 
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no argument here for filling the world with lives that are 
stunted, timorous, and insecure. In so far as under the benign 
vigilance and power of super-state government each dis- 
tinctive people suffering from territorial and economic 
inadequacy will be able to entertain, without jeopardizing 
its political exclusiveness, such a contraction of its population 
as will permit both itself and every other state to replace 
guns by butter and lies by truth, we should acknowledge 
the government as a vast contribution to the good of the 
world. 

The more such population contraction has been accom- 
plished, the less will be the need for super-state government 
to continue in economic imposition. The urgency of eco- 
nomic redistribution will be greater within each state than as 
between states. Yet, at least at the outset of its career, there 
will await thesuper-state government economic tasks extensive 
and intricate enough. For notwithstanding the population 
decline that may be expected in the future, a state will be 
none the less insistent in its demand for additional land and 
easier trade while its pressure of population is still a fact of 
the present; and a state will be none the less averse to reliev- 
ing another while this must still entail some sacrifice for itself. 
Which is to imply that super-state government will be im- 
perilled but very soon after its birth. The powerful states 
which allowed it in a moment of sober lucidity may swiftly 
become drunk again. The confirmation of heaven on earth 
should not be expected to-morrow. 

All the more so as its loyalty to good may provoke super- 
state government to interfere even in the domestic concerns 
of a state. In this it might seem to depart from its primary 
function to preserve the peace as between states. But though 
this is its primary function, it deserves to be stressed that it is 
the assumption of this essay that its ultimate loyalty is indeed 
to good. Moreover, there is the further assumption per- 
vading the whole discussion that goodness will be most 
effectively promoted among men as each individual is left 
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free to gratify his own desires and ideals, with what these 
include of aspirations to divers modes of human fellowship 
and social organization. Thus the function of state govern- 
ment is to facilitate individual development by preventing 
individual and group encroachment, by preventing, if you 
like, individual and group war. And the function of super- 
state government is precisely similar: it is to promote in- 
dividual development by preventing state war. Yet if the 
state government grossly and persistently fails in its function, 
how else is the promotion of good to be served but by the 
intervention of super-state government ? 

Let us, however, admit that the situation here seems 
theoretically as well as practically of exceptional difficulty. 
Indeed, there might seem to be danger of an unfair shifting 
of emphasis in at least two directions. For first super-state 
government is presented as what a territorial people should 
rationally welcome as especially fitted to secure its desired 
exclusiveness, and then it is asserted as something almost 
obvious and not requiring any sort of justification that this 
same government should virtually violate a state’s exclusive- . 
ness. It is further asserted that the main business of govern- 
ment, state or super-state, if it is to subserve goodness, is to 
prevent the infection of association by encroachment, to 
which end, instead of destroying the aggressor, actual or 
potential, it should endeavour to expel the motive to 
aggression by enforcing, if necessary, such an economic 
redistribution as will satisfy the inferior in distinction from 
appeasing the superior. Are we then to conclude that the 
government, since there seems to be an implication that this 
immediate motive for interference should be expediency— 
the adoption of what is expedient for the prevention of 
encroachment and war, as also indeed of rebellion against 
itself—will have no reason to take positive action for the satis- 
faction of those whose poverty and weakness have reached 
such an extreme that they have become powerless to resent 
with effect, and even powerless to resent at all? But if, 
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on the contrary, we emphatically reject this view that the 
government should help only those who are manifestly 
resolved to help themselves even though the heavens should 
fall, if we insinuate that government should be vigilant to 
succour the incapable, the oppressed, and the defenceless, 
how can we render the argument consistent ? 

By pointing, I think, to the fact of altruism, to what may 
become a violent surge of righteous indignation on behalf 
of the indignities and sufferings of others. If there are men 
in a state too enfeebled to become dangerously aggressive 
themselves in the assertion of their claims, it may happen 
that champions should come to them from the physically 
and mentally well fed; we should remember the revolutions 
of the poor which found their leadership among intellectuals 
and aristocrats. And may not a state similarly become 
inflamed with righteous indignation on behalf of the suffer- 
ings of individuals and minorities in another state, in which 
case may it not even throw discretion to the winds and arouse 
itself to resist evil even by accepting the war which must 
imperil its own exclusiveness? Wherefore it is to prevent 
the possibility of such war between states that the super-state 
government may interfere in the domestic government of a 
state, may compel it to cease tolerating or causing evil among 
its Own. 

Without the restriction of its functions to the prevention of 
encroachment, government may the more easily harden into 
despotism. For a benevolent despotism is despotism none 
the less. The attempt to coerce men into charity may, after 
all, violate their fundamental and inexpugnable disposition 
to selfishness. If they have continually to care for the mis- 
fortunes of others their own lives may become for them a 
Wearmnces and vexation, they themselves may fail to reach good 
in the end for want of happiness on the way. And in any 
case, the oe which may win their grudging consent 
as an instrument for maintaining the e€ may appear 
utterly intolerable so soon as it would acer ion ae 
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kindliness. We have to consider men as they are, selfish and 
predatory in large measure. Their possessions have not for 
the most part come to them as a gift, but rather because of 
their resolution to grasp by whatever means available. They 
have exploited their superior brain and brawn, their superior 
courage and will; they have taken the tide of fortune at the 
flood ; they have dared the hazards of battle; they have plun- 
dered the defenceless; they have seized the spoil of conquest. 
Let us be honest and admit that it is individuals and states 
rich and dominant through conduct such as this that are the 
foremost in asking that the rest of the story shall be peace. 
For the institution and preservation of such peace they may 
each be ready to surrender a degree of autonomy. They may 
consent to an external control of their own rapacity. They 
may agree that to continue in extortion despite satiation 
deserves rebuke. For the pacification of the needy they may 
even permit, however ungraciously, a squeezing of concessions 
from their own superabundance. But to any attempt to 
compel their justice and charity we may expect as their 
reaction vituperation and rebellion. So it might be safest 
for human progress to good if government, whether state or ~ 
super-state, interpreted its duty with modesty. For of such 
progress the maintenance of peace is a fundamental pre- 
condition. And probably the peace will be wrecked if the 
government is presumptuous. 

As well as the danger of a government that would be 
despotic for the sake of good being overthrown by the violence 
its own violence has provoked, we have to consider that a 
government may be tempted to trample on human desire by 
its own incompetence and egoism. This alone is sufficient 
reason why the governed, if they would protect themselves 
against governmental encroachment, should be constantly 
watchful and jealous of governmental power. If the 
government is confused with God it is satanism that we may 
expect. Yet it is indisputable that in this mystifying and 
perilous world there are many who would discover in abso- 
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lutism the solution of all human ills. Nor is their argument 
contemptible. For is it not evident that there is no universal 
concurrence as to what it is men want most of all? But 
suppose the generality of men were wise as to the end—as they 
manifestly are not—do they show an understanding of the 
necessary means? And are they confident, profoundly and 
with reason, that they have enough of temperance and 
courage and fortitude whereby to persist in the means which 
they judge, doubtless erroneously, to be required? It is 
therefore intelligible that men, poor as they are in wisdom, 
understanding, and will, should ecstatically confess obedience 
to an individual or group vastly their superior in all three. 
What, then, if events come to expose this superiority as merely 
apparent? What if the Leader is revealed as a fool and a 
coward, and what, even more, if he is revealed as a knave ? 
Even so, the fascination of utter self-surrender to another is 
not finally refuted. For though by the blindness or treachery 
of their leaders the blind and feeble may be led into the pit, 
they may still find some comfort in the feeling, even at the 
moment of suspecting their plight, that at any rate the sin is 
not on their own heads. Their incipient revulsion from their 
Leader may be arrested by their gratitude for a scapegoat. 
Unsullied, as they think, by the sin of commission, they can 
the more easily ignore the sin of omission. It seems to 
yield them a prodigious consolation if they can protest that 
the disaster they have so grievously to suffer was not of their 
own making; it is as though they clutch at the consideration 
that things are not so bad if the pain of the disaster is not to 
be followed by the further pain of merited punishment; and 
it does not seem to trouble them that it was their own deliber- 
ate flight from responsibility, their poltroonery in the face of 
difficulty, that so egregiously hastened and even invited the 
calamity. Those, then, who with courage and fanaticism or 
lust would seize despotic power whether for the good of the 
governed or for their own selfish advantage, may hope to 
persuade many to express consent. But it remains that those 
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who permit despotism and prostrate themselves thereto do in 
effect encourage what may turn to destroy them. The well- 
meaning may spread disaster through ignorance; and even 
the government that has good intentions at the beginning 
may soon degenerate through avarice and the lust for power. 
Men have therefore to recognize that “the price of liberty 
is constant vigilance,’ notwithstanding that vigilance may 
appear difficult, irksome, and unpalatable, an interruption of 
devotion to the eternities in isolation from the trivialities of 
the crowd. They have to recognize the need for such vigil- 
ance if they would avert a cultural interruption that for them 
will be final. But, indeed, from the standpoint of good there 
is still another reason for limiting the power of the govern- 
ment. This reason will hold even though the government 
may be supposed consistently benevolent, and not ignorant 
except of the essential incompatibility of despotism with the 
highest promotion of good. It is that in a state where 
everything is expressive of governmental regulation and 
compulsion there is a frustration of individual development 
at least in respect to his capacity for self-direction. Probably, 
although not necessarily, despotism, even though benevolent, 
will incline in many other ways to subordinate individual - 
comprehensiveness to the coherence of the state. But cer- 
tainly we have to consider the individual impoverished by his 
loss of autonomy. And since the state is nothing without its 
members, their degradation is also its own. 

The implication is that the governed have not merely to 
watch and limit the government, but directly or indirectly 
to constitute it. Both state and super-state government have 
tobedemocratic. But those who contribute to governmental 
decision as much by the free expression of their views in 
speech and writing as by their election of holders of office 
have to remember that the business of the government is 
indeed to prevent encroachment whether in the state or 
among states. As each individual variously participates in 
the government, he helps to ensure that his own needs and 
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dissatisfactions will obtain consideration; but in so far as he 
does indeed govern, he has to entertain the petitions and 
aspirations that come from all quarters, not merely from 
himiself. The government has therefore indeed to be a 
“ general will,” not a mere compromise between interests 
each utterly and obstinately self-regarding. Each participant 
in government is as a safeguard of his own interests; but it is 
his function to give as much attention to the interests of every- 
one else. Not otherwise is the government democratic. A 
democratic state is more than an association of self-governing 
individuals each of whom is merely self-seeking; it is an 
association of self-governing individuals each of whom is 
indeed anxious to govern the state—each of whom is therefore 
anxious to protect from encroachment not merely himself, 
but individuals and groups without exception in that terri- 
torial people which is the state. Unless each participant in 
government can thus transcend himself democracy becomes 
impossible; in which case, if anarchy is to be prevented 
despotism becomes inevitable. It is despotism which we have 
seen to grip and bludgeon the state which, experimenting 
as an association of self-governing individuals, becomes 
little more than a battle of unlimited self-assertions. In 
place of a universality of individual self-transcendence we 
have seen an anarchy of egoisms ruthlessly cut short by an 
individual or sectional domination. Nor is it impossible 
that anarchy in the relations of states to one another should 
similarly not cease until, for whatever motive, one state 
imposes itself on all the rest as a world imperialism. But it is 
still true that there can be goodness in the super-state govern- 
ment only when it is itself, like state government, democratic; 
only when it is constituted by the will, the participation, and 
the self-transcendence of the governed. 

_ Given, now, our assumption that a thing is good only when 

it Is at once stable, comprehensive, and coherent, we would 

say that in a collectivity characterized by anarchy an 

individual cannot be good if only because of his insecurity; 
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and for the same reason a state cannot be good in a col- 
lectivity characterized by anarchy. Nor can such a col- 
lectivity be itself good; for there cannot be goodness in the 
incoherent, but only ina cosmos. Yet if anarchy is dispelled 
only by the ubiquity of tyranny we again have no assurance 
of goodness, since tyranny is the enemy of that richness or 
comprehensiveness that issues from free self-development. 
Nor can we say whether anarchy is nearer to good than 
tyranny or vice versa; we can only say that neither is 
good. That some people prefer the one and others the 
other is not itself any indication as to which is nearer to 
good. For a thing is good not because some people or 
even all people like it or prefer it, but because, as we have 
just said, it is at once stable, comprehensive, and coherent. 
As for preference, it is evident that some men prefer push- 
pin to poetry, war to peace, tyranny to democracy, hate 
to love. 

Perhaps, however, there may be a measure of goodness in 
benevolent despotism. For here, besides the coherence 
tautologically foreign to anarchy, we may have what is 
impossible in the case of despotism unqualified, an ample 
diversity notwithstanding the denial of autonomy, and a 
distribution of consent sufficient for stability. Even so, 
benevolent despotism would still be inferior to democracy if 
only because of its inferior comprehensiveness. But in addi- 
tion its stability will be more precarious since, as we have 
seen, where the power is overtly unchallenged we may expect 
benevolence to degenerate into selfishness, wisdom into 
foolishness, integrity into deceit, and regard for duty into 
sloth and neglect. So we would emphasize our first position, 
that wherever there is association of an individual or of a 
group or of that special group which is a state with others, 
the collectivity, if it is to minister to goodness in its members 
and to embody goodness in itself, has to be unified, stabilized, 
and enriched by a government which is democratic in that it 
issues from that self-transcendence of its members which is 
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precisely concerned to secure the good of the association 
through the good of each of its members. 

Of the ways in which an exclusive state which belongs to 
a democracy of democracies may minister to goodness, one 
provided the starting-point of our discussion. By giving its 
members that territorial exclusiveness which they so passion- 
ately want, the exclusive state does thereby reinforce them in 
their quest for excellence of life. But further, in so far as it 
is indeed a state, possessed therefore of a potentially coercive 
government, it may encourage their vitality by safeguarding 
them in what they want not merely of political, but of 
individual exclusiveness. And again by its own exclusive- 
ness it does encourage and engender good things for their 
regard and assimilation. It helps to preserve that love of a 
distinctive people for their own way of life in their own land, 
from which will spring a particularly characterized literature 
and music. But finally it presents to its members, for their 
contemplation and devotion, that good thing which is itself. 
For though it is nothing without its members, it is none the 
less a real thing with them. And as a thing functioning 
systematically so as to preserve a territorial society unsullied 
by individual encroachment, as the rich togetherness of the 
individual lives in that society, and as a thing which is not 
likely to be assaulted by internal or external resentment, it 
may deserve acknowledgement as a good thing. 
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VILLAGES, TRIBAL MARKETS, AND 
TOWNS: SOME CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SPANISH AND INTERNATIONAL 
ZONES OF MOROCCO’ 


By WALTER FOGG, M.A. 
INTRODUCTION 


[x the latter part of the seventh century A.D., the first 
Arab invaders reached the western plains of Morocco. 
They were of aristocratic family, high literary culture, and 
full of proselytizing zeal, and were the first cause of the 
important addition of Islamic culture to the partly Christian 
but mainly animistic and naturistic people who then inhab- 
ited N. Morocco. Being few in number, however, the former 
modified the social structure and the race of the N. Morocco 
Berbers in only a negligible way. 

The Arabs who came as a result of the eleventh-century: 
invasion of North Africa were in different case, however. 
They were unlettered nomadic Bedawin, who arrived in very 
large numbers, impelled principally by the purely economic 
considerations of finding new pasturage and new camping- 
grounds. Being nomadic pastoralists, they were ill-adapted 
to dislodging the mountain Berbers, who, largely on account 
of their physical environment, led a sedentary type of 
existence which was utterly opposed to that of the Bedawin. 
But the latter established themselves in parts of the dry 
steppes of the S.E. of the present Spanish Zone, and, later 
on, large numbers were placed by Moroccan sultans in the 
sandy plains of the S.W. Nomadic Berbers from the 
Western Sahara established themselves in the S.E. steppes 


? A paper read at the Dundee Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, September 1939. 
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also. Therefore, in those two parts of the Spanish Zone, 
there are groups of different ethnic character and of different 
economy from those in the remainder: in the S.W. there are 
Arabs who were nomadic stock-rearers originally; in the S.E. 
there are Arab and Berber nomadic-pastoralists; while in the 
remainder there are sedentary Berbers, most of whom have 
always been primarily cultivators. This differentiation, 
therefore, allows us for the purposes of this paper to think of 
the area under discussion in terms of three principal parts, 
i.e., S.W., S.E., and central, the latter being by far the 
largest part, and including the whole of the curvilinear 
mountain chain, of nearly 200 miles in length, which extends 


between Cape Tres Forcas and the Strait of Gibraltar’ 
(see Fig. 1). 


I 
Tue VILLAGES 


(i) In the Rif, Ghomara, and Senhaja areas of the central 
part, a biological family (i.e. a man with his wife, and off- 
spring) * forms the house unit, while a kind of joint-family 
composed of a man, his wives, descendants, and male 
descendants’ wives, along with his brothers, their wives, 
descendants, and male descendants’ wives, and known as 
awar (plur. iwaren), frequently has its dwellings clustered 
together within a larger group, predominantly endogamous, 
and composed of a number of such iwaren which are socio- 
logically related. The whole is known as an ighs (plur. 
tkhsan), which, sometimes with adopted iwaren as well, usually 
forms the village community. The latter is essentially a 

* For additional details relevan 
a Pan Rif, Bulletin de 0 Enseignement Public des Maroc, No. 71. Paris, 1926. 


Montagne de la Région du Habt.” Paris, 191!. 


* Throughout the area under discussi : : 
discussion, whether in Arab or Berber parts, native 
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kinship group, therefore, and usually has a common epony- 
mous ancestor. A variable number of such village com- 
munities, which may or may not be sociologically related, 
forms a politico-physiographic unit known as an arrba’ (plur. 
roboa’), and a variable number of such roboa’ forms a tribe. 
There are nearly fifty tribes in the central part of the Spanish 
Zone, as defined above, none of which, of course, are identical 
in numerical or areal size. 

In the Rif, Ghomara, and Senhaja, a biological family 
usually occupies one or more stone-walled, thatched- (or 
shingle- or cork-) roofed constructions of one room, which, 
when there are more than one, are usually arranged round a 
hollow square, which is used as a courtyard. In general, 
every biological family has its cow, which spends the night 
in the part of the dwelling in which the family sleeps, while 
any other animals, predominantly sheep in some parts and 
predominantly goats in others, are kept in the courtyard. 
Every village has its mosque—a thatched, stone-walled 
construction like the rest—but no other public building. 

In several tribes of the more mountainous part of the Rif 
proper, irrigated terrace-cultivation is the rule for kitchen- 
gardens, fruit-trees, and some cereals. But throughout the 
remainder of the central zone, irrigated terrace-cultivation 
is scarcely practised. Near the clustered dwellings of the 
village are grown potatoes, chick-peas, broad-beans, turnips, 
onions, peppers, etc., as well as vines, along with olive, fig, 
apple, pear, orange, pomegranate, apricot, peach, walnut, 
and almond trees, varying with altitude and physiographic 
detail. A little farther away barley, and, according to 
altitude and physiographic detail, rye, millet, maize, or 
wheat, may be cultivated by oxen-ploughing or by hoeing, 
while the livestock is pastured in the uncultivated surround- 
ing land, or, after the harvest, in the stubble of the ploughed 
land. There is collecting of certain wild fruits and roots, 
and trapping of wild-boar and other animals and birds, as 
well. But agriculture provides the main sustenance, of 
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which a very important part is formed by dried fruits and 
nuts. In the Jbala, conditions are similar except that often 
wood-and-mud- or reed-and-mud-walled constructions 
replace the stone-walled dwellings. 

(ii) In the Arab South-West,! a village-community lives in 
a duar, which originally was a group of dwellings arranged in 
a circle and composed entirely of tents, the whole circle 
being those of a joint-family or of several sociologically 
related joint-families, and each tent being that of one of the 
component biological families. But for long, these former 
nomads, in occupance of relatively moist and cultivable 
lowlands, have been almost completely sedentary, and 
although still retaining tents in an important way, have 
adopted fixed dwellings in addition. Consequently now, a 
biological family usually has, besides a plant-fibre tent which 
is the woman’s part of the home, in which cooking and the 
other work done by women is carried on, and in which 
women may sleep when there is more than one wife, one or 
several, more stable constructions known as dit (plur. Sut) or 
nuwala (plur. nuwawil). A bit, with walls of sun-dried brick 
and a roof of thatch, is about three yards wide and about four 
yards long, containing only one room; a nuwala, also, is a 
thatched construction of about the same size but with walls 
of a wood or reed frame covered with wattle and daub. 
Such a construction is used as a storehouse for the family 
provisions, sometimes as a sleeping-place for riding-animals 
or plough-oxen, and generally as a sleeping-room for the 
master of the household. The tent and bdiut or nuwawil, or 
both, are arranged, generally, with a lentiscus hedge so as to 
enclose an open space which acts as a courtyard for the 
family’s activities during the day, and for protection of the 
livestock from thieves and wild animals at night. The whole 
village, composed of a variable number of such dwelling- 
groups, from as few as six to as many as two hundred, along 


* See Michaux-Bellaire, E. and Salmon, G., “Les Tribus Arabes de la Vallée du 
Lekkods,”’ op. cit. 
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with its similarly simple mosque, is frequently surrounded 
by a vast enclosure of prickly-pear cacti, with only one or 
two breaks as entrances. Within and around the village as 
thus defined, there may be kitchen-gardens, and, at a short 
distance, usually there are ploughed lands on which wheat, 
millet, barley, fenugreek, and maize may be grown, as well 
as lentils, beans, and chick-peas. In addition, stock-rearing 
is usually important, especially of sheep and goats, along 
with a fair number of camels, some mules, and a few horses, 
and there is at least one cow to every household. 

(iii) In the South-East steppe, which, partly Arab and 
partly Berber, is entirely nomadic, there are neither fruit- 
tree orchards nor kitchen-gardens, and in parts no cereal 
cultivation. The population lives entirely in tents, each 
occupied by a biological family, and arranged in joint-family 
groups or groups of several sociologically related joint- 
families. Usually, the tents of such a group are arranged 
in the form of a circle which is surrounded by a movable 
enclosure of thorny jujube branches, with only one break as 
entrance, so as to form an impenetrable protection for the 
livestock from thieves and wild animals during the night. - 
These people, with many horses and camels, are almost en- 
tirely dependent for sustenance on livestock, especially sheep 
and goats, and move from pasture to pasture throughout the 
year. They have no permanently located structures, even 
the community mosque being a tent.* 


II 
Tue TripAL MARKETS 
Except in a few village-communities of a special kind, there 
is very little industrial activity, apart from that for immediate 
local needs; moreover, in general terms, there is no trading 
? For additional details relevant to this section, see : Coon, op. cit., ch. iv, v, vi. Henri 
Basset, “La Vie Sociale,” in “Rif et Jbala,” op. cit, Michaux-Bellaire, E.,“ Une Tribu 
Marocaine: Les Fahcya,” Archives Marocaines, vol.i. Paris, 1904. Michaux-Bellaire, E., 
“ Quelques Tribus de Montagne de la Région du Habt,” op. cit. Michaux-Bellaire, E. 
and Salmon, G., “Les Tribus Arabes de la Vallée du Lekkoas,” op. cit. 
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in the villages.1_ Yet the tribal society of the Spanish and 
International Zones forms no exception to the general rule 
that most communities find some need to exchange. As just 
stated, this is not done in the villages, nor, in general, is it 
done at market towns, which throughout most of these 
Zones do not exist. It is done at the weekly markets (see 
Fig. 2), one of which is found in almost every arrba’ and which 
is held at some place near a good spring or well, and usually 
near a tribal shrine. The market is generally accessible within 
a day’s return walking-distance for all villages within the 
arrba’, although usually at some distance from any one 
village, and in every case, to the author’s knowledge, bearing 
no direct relationship to such. But these weekly tribal 
markets, of which there are more than one hundred in the 
Spanish Zone, are by no means trading assemblies only.’ 
A large variety of goods, ranging from live animals to 
grain, and from Oriental spices to North African medicines 
and charms, changes hands there, and, in addition, services 
such as those of the footwear-repairers, barber-bleeders, 
shoeing-smiths, and blacksmiths are in active demand at all 
but the smallest markets. But also, local administration is 
carried on by the tribal gaid and sheikhs* or by the council of 
the arrba’, and legal work is carried on by the tribal judge 
and by the scribes of the arrba’. There are opportunities for 
social intercourse; friends and relations, separated by miles 
of country during the rest of the week, enjoy each other’s 
company, intrigue, and revive common hatreds. All and 
sundry enjoy the entertainments provided by representatives 
of several fraternities. News items concerning the larger 
world are gathered through gossip or from the market-criers. 
Commands of the authorities are heard there and discussed 
at length. Religious zeal is rekindled through contact with 
» See Fogg, Walter, “ portance ribal Markets in Commercia! Life 
the Countryside of vol. xii, 4. 1939- 


* See Fogg, Walter, “A Tribal Market i i ” 7 . xi 
a n in Spanish Morocco,” Africa, vol. xi, 4- 
* Tribal administrative officials 
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the living saints present, and by visiting the shrine. Many 
take the opportunity of the certain presence of jniin (spirits) 
at the market, to practise magic *; while many markets were 
the scene of the public blinding with red-hot irons of notori- 
ous brigands, of the begging of blood-money to expiate an 
indigent murderer’s crime, and of the sharing of spoils after 
tribal warfare, as of many other practices of public import, as 
well as of practices of private import such as the making of 
the preliminary arrangements for a wedding, including dis- 
cussions between the respective parents concerning bride- 
price. 
Therefore the weekly tribal market has always been 
infinitely more important in the life of this society than a 
mere place and means for the exchanging of goods and 
services ; it has functioned, in many ways, during its ephemeral 
weekly existence like the European market town in relation 
to its tributary rural community on market day. Indeed, 
making an analogy between tribe and nation-state, it can be 
said that the tribal market functioned as the “ capital” of 
the tribe, especially when the nearby shrine was that of the 
patron saint of the tribe and when the market was the most. 
important market of the tribe. Before European control, 
however, although in the Jbala, Ghomara, Senhaja, and Rif, 
often there were at the markets permanent constructions 
used as “ shops,” as well as a building used by the arrba’ 
council, or gaid, and by the tribal judge, even these were used 
only for a few hours on market day alone, while, in the Arab 
tribal lands of the South-West and South-East, there was 
nothing whatever of permanence to indicate a market site on 
the days of the week when the market was not being held. 
Moreover, in all cases, neither the market nor the shrine was 
marked by an agglomeration of dwellings, i.e. the tribal 
markets were in no sense centres of settlement. 

* See Fogg, Walter, “A Moroccan Tribal Shrine and its Relation to a Nearby Tribal 
Market,” Man, vol. xl, July 1940. 

* See Fogg, Walter, “ Beliefs and Practices at, or in Relation to, a Moroccan Tribal 
Market,” Folklore, vol. li, June 1940. 
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III 
Tue Towns 


There are very few towns in the Spanish and International 
Zones of Morocco. Even including Wazzan,' there are only 
nine towns all told, and that in an area nearly twice the size 
of Wales, and with a population of more than a million, or 
rather more than that of Wales, if the highly industrialized 
county of Glamorgan be excluded * (see Fig. 2). 

Melilla (Mlilya) a seaport on the Geliya or Tres Forcas 
peninsula, now with a population of more than 60,000, 
probably corresponds to the Rusadir of Pliny, which was 
probably established by the Phenicians. But, in reality, 
nothing is known of the ancient history of the town, and it is 
only with the beginning of the tenth century a.D., when it 
appears in Muslim history, that anything definite concerning 
it is known. For a time it functioned as a strongly fortified 
trading-station between Muslim Spain, Genoa, Venice, and 
Sijilmassa—a Northern oasis-terminus of trans-Saharan 
traffic from Timbuktu. But, due to dynastic struggles, it 
had lost its commercial importance by the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and when the Spaniards occupied it in 1497, after the 
conquest of Granada, the town was already abandoned and 
half-destroyed, while throughout its more than four centuries 
of Spanish occupation, the town has been very frequently 

Al in the F important needs of 
te af macho the South West pr of the Spanish be 
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Spanish Zone of Morocco 
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besieged, and, moreover, is now populated almost entirely 
by Spaniards. Even before the establishment of the Spanish 
Zone in 1912, however, it was the landing-place for all the 
European merchandise—mainly cotton-fabrics, tea, and 
sugar—intended for the Saharan regions of Eastern Morocco. 
Thus, probably founded by foreigners, engaged mainly in 
foreigners’ trade during its earlier existence and, more re- 
cently, occupied exclusively by foreigners for nearly four and 
a half centuries, it seems reasonable to regard it as largely 
alien to the native society. Before the creation of the 
Spanish Zone, many Rifis came with their produce to the 
market held below the town during peaceful interludes, but 
the function of this market was mainly that of supplying the 
Spanish town with fresh food, and expressed contact between, 
rather than integration of, the native rural and European 
urban elements.? 

Tetuan ( Tittawin), now the capital of the Spanish Zone, and 
a town with a population of about 49,000, including some 
13,000 Europeans, nearly all Spaniards, is an inland river 
town on a terrace above the marshes of the lower Martin 
valley where there are excellent springs at some seven miles 
from the sea, and is the successor, on a different site and with 
two or three breaks in continuity, of a Berber-Roman 
oppidum mentioned by Pliny. Tetuan first appears in 
Muslim history in the early ninth century a.D., and in the 
eleventh century is mentioned as a fortified town, while in 
the late thirteenth century it was made the site of an import- 
ant fortress around which, shortly after, a new town was 
ordered to be built. But the latter existed only about one 
hundred years, by which time it had lapsed into a mere nest 
of pirates which, destroyed by the Spaniards in 1400, re- 
mained deserted for nearly one hundred years. It was not 
until 1492 that it was rebuilt, and then by an escaped 
defender of Granada who strongly fortified it and populated 

? For further details, see: Colin, G. S., Encyclopedia of Islam. London, 1913-36. Budgett 
Meakin, The Land of the Moors. London, 1901. Coon, op. cit. 
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it with Andalusian emigrés. It soon became a bourgeois 
settlement of traders, craftsmen, and literati, and, using 
Ceuta as its port, it functioned later on as a principal supply 
centre in North-West Morocco for European imported goods 
and for silk brocades and fabrics made in the town itself, 
while its tri-weekly market supplanted any tribal markets 
the two neighbouring tribes (Bni Hosmar and Hauz) may 
have had. Therefore this town, though peopled by Muslims 
from overseas, and in no sense a spontaneous development 
from native society, has none the less become completely 
integrated with the economic life of the surrounding country- 
side. 

Ceuta (Sabta), a fortified Spanish port on an East-West 
peninsula at the eastern end of the Strait of Gibraltar, has a 
population of about 40,000, composed almost entirely of 
Spaniards. It was the Abyla of the Phenicians, the Julia 
Trajecta of the Romans, and the Septa of the Byzantines, and 
was occupied by the first Arab invaders of Morocco in the 
late seventh century a.p. It was captured by the Caliph of 
Cordova in 931, and, later, was possessed alternately by the 
kings of Granada and kings of Fez. In 1415 it was captured 
and fortified by the Portuguese, and, passing to the Spaniards 
in 1580, it has been a Christian and European town un- 
brokenly for over five hundred years. As a Christian foot- 
hold in Muslim Morocco it has been continuously besieged 
and attacked, and although latterly it has been an import 
centre for European cotton-fabrics, tea, and sugar, for dis- 
tribution via Tetuan in North-West Morocco, it is true to say 
that for over five hundred years it has been an alien fortified 
Strategic point, only precariously held. Moreover, even 
before then, although a trading, administrative, and strategic 
centre of considerable importance during most of its exist- 
ence, it can be regarded as largely alien and in scarcely any 
Sens€ as a spontaneous economic development from the needs 


* For further details, see: Colin, G. S., Encyclopedia of Islam. Joly, A., Tetuan, Archives 
i8, 1905-6. 
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of local native society. At present it has no weekly market 
functioning as the general market for the surrounding tribes- 
men, and this expresses in an unmistakable way its lack of 
integration with surrounding rural society.* 

Tangier (Tandja), with its population of about 45,000, 
including 16,500 Europeans, predominantly Spaniards, and 
7,000 native Jews, the capital and only town of the tiny 
International Zone, is a citadel market-town and port, at a 
t creek in the hilly western termination of a wide bay near the 
y western end of the Strait of Gibraltar. Its site seems to have 
. been first inhabited by the Phenicians, then by the Cartha- 

ginians, and under the Romans, as Tingis, it was the capital of 
the province of Mauretania Tingitania. Under the Byzan- 
_ tines, it was of less importance than Ceuta, but after becom- 
[ « ing Muslim in the early eighth century a.D., it was for a time 


is 
g 
y 
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a capital again, i.e. for the governors of Morocco on behalf 
of the Eastern Caliphs. But with the coming of the founder 
of the first Moroccan dynasty Tangier ceased to be a capital, 
and never again achieved that rank. In the mid-tenth 
century the town was annexed by the Caliphs of Cordova, 
but, in the later eleventh century, it was recaptured by the 
Moroccans, and for a century and a half was a flourishing 
town and port, due to its proximity to Spain and the constant 
traffic with the Sultan’s dominions across the Strait. In 
1471 the Portuguese captured Tangier, which afterwards 
became Spanish from 1581 to 1643, when it returned to 
Portugal, while from 1661 to 1684 it was under English owner- 
ship. Thus, for more than two hundred years, Tangier was 
a European and Christian town, constantly besieged and 
attacked both by the surrounding tribesmen and by the 
Sultan’s army, and, therefore, had no effective links with the 
surrounding tribal lands. Moreover, when the English 
abandoned it in 1684 they destroyed everything and left it 
an unoccupied ruin. 

The Moroccans rebuilt the town at once, however, and 

‘ For further details, see: Yver, G., Encyclopedia of Islam. 
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populated it by groups of warriors and their families, who 
came from a large number of distant, as well as neighbouring, 
tribes, and whose descendants still form the major part of its 
native population. Therefore, although not, in its latest 
form, of spontaneous local economic and social development 
in origin, this town certainly is a native social and economic 
structure, which, through its bi-weekly market and the 
absence of a tribal market in the neighbouring Fahs tribe, is 
unmistakably integrated with the economic life of the sur- 
rounding tribal lands. Moreover, for a considerable period, 
much European merchandise has been imported through its 4 
port, partly for distribution in the surrounding countryside! ~ 
Arzila (Asila) is a town with a population now of about 4 
6,000, including more than 1,000 Spaniards. It is at the 
mouth of a small river on the Atlantic coast about sixteen 
miles §.S.W. of Tangier, where a rocky reef gives indifferent 
shelter for small boats. It is the successor to Zilis, which was a 
probably founded by the Phenicians, but which seems to _ 
have ceased to exist before the Roman occupation. The 
: Romans established here the colony of Julia Constantia, 
which later appears to have been possessed by the Goths, 
_ and taken from them by the Arabs in a.p. 713. In 933 it was 
seized and destroyed bypirates, who may have been Normans, 
after which it remained abandoned. It was then rebuilt by 
a Cordovan Khalif, but soon after was again depopulated 
due to plague. It appears to have been again reconstituted 
fairly soon, however, as it is known to have been attacked in 
: 1264. In 1471 it was captured by the Portuguese, and 
j thereafter, although frequently attacked by the Moors, 
| remained Portuguese until 1545, when they evacuated it, 
only to re-occupy it in 1577 for a further eleven years, how- 
ever, After this it was held by the Spaniards, but the 
: For further details, see: Lévi-Provengal, E., Encyclopedia of Islam. “Tanger et sa Zone,” 


Villes et Tribus du Maroc, Documen . al 
Affaires Indi uments et Renscignements publiés par la Direction des 


London, igi2 G., Tangier, England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684- 
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Christians were finally driven out in 1690, whereupon it was 
repopulated by Rif and Jbala tribesmen who had been 
engaged in the holy war against the Christian invaders, and 
whose descendants still form the major part of its native 
population, apart from its colony of Jews. 

Thus, although in Christian occupation, on and off, for 
over two hundred years, and although not populated by 
local tribesmen in response to local economic needs, it is yet a 
native town which is now unmistakably integrated with the 
economic life of the surrounding countryside through its 
weekly market.* 

Laraiche (l-’ Ard-’is) is a citadel seaport with a population 
now of about 30,000, including 10,000 Spaniards, on the 
hilly left bank of the river Lekkus where the latter joins the 
Atlantic about forty-four miles S.S.W. of Tangier. It is the 
successor of the Lybian-Punic town of Lyx, and of the Roman 
colony of Lixus, both of which, however, were on a site con- 
siderably to the N.E. of the present town. Laraiche is con- 
siderably later in origin, being mentioned in Arabic texts for 
the first time only in the thirteenth century a.p., and was 
probably founded by the neighbouring Bni ’Aros tribe, 
perhaps as an agricultural settlement at first, as it seems to 
have been renowned for its vineyards. Its population was 
annihilated by Christian invaders from Spain in a.p. 1270, 
but the town recovered, and, later, was frequently visited by 
Genoese and Venetian merchants. Unsuccessfully attacked 
by the Portuguese, it was occupied by the Spaniards in 1610, 
and for nearly eighty years remained a Christian town, dur- 
ing which time, continually besieged, its links with the sur- 
rounding native population were completely severed. But 
in 1689 the town was recaptured by the Moorish Sultan and 
repopulated with Jbala and Rif tribesmen, whose descend- 
ants still form the major part of its population. The present 
town can be said to be native in foundation and develop- 

" For further details, see: Bésnier, M., ‘ La Géographie Ancienne du Maroc,” Archives 
Marocaines, tome i. Paris, 1go1. “Rif et Jbala,” op. cit. Meakin, B., of. cit. 
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ment, therefore, in spite of its long break in continuity as a 
native town, and of being populated largely by tribesmen 
from a distance. It has long imported certain European 
goods, partly for distribution among the neighbouring tribes, 
as well as exporting their surplus wool and some other 
commodities, and in this way, as well as through its bi-weekly 
market, the town is clearly integrated in its economic life 
with that of the surrounding countryside.’ 

Alcazar (I-Ksar I-Kbir) is a townof about 31,000 inhabitants, 
including about 3,000 Spaniards, on the right bank of the 
river Lekkus and near the head of its marshy flood-plain, 
about twenty miles S.E. of Laraiche. There may have been 
a Phenician colony, and there certainly was a Roman colony 
here, usually called Oppidum Novum. But the latter had 
either disappeared already, or was in complete decadence, at 
the time of the first Arab invasions in the late seventh century 
A.D., and the present settlement seems to have been founded 
as a citadel in the early eighth century a.D., and developed as 
a citadel-market at the crossing-point of the main track from 
Tangier to the S. with that from the N.W. coast settlements 
to Fez. In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
A.D. it was much favoured by the reigning Sultan, whereupon 
it grew considerably, while, in the sixteenth century, it was 
much harassed by the Christian powers established in 
Laraiche and Arzila. It never fell to the Christians, however, 
and in the seventeenth century it became the headquarters 
of the Muslim warriors fighting the holy war to drive the 
Christians from the coast towns of the N.W. Its population 
is composed largely of descendants of tribesmen of the 
surrounding tribes—Khlot, Tliq, Jba4la—and in this way, 
as well as through its industries and its weekly market, its 
economic and social life are closely integrated with the life 
of the surrounding countryside.* 


* For further details, see: G. Yver Encyclopedia of Islam. 
* For further details, see: Michaux-Bellaire, E. and Salmon, G., “ El-Q, 
op gar El-Kebir, 
Une Ville de Province au Maroc Septentrional,”” Archives Marocaines, tome ii. Paris, 1905- 
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Shafshawan, with a population of about 6,000, is on a tribu- 
tary of the Wad Lau, near a magnificent spring at the 
foot of the mountain of Sidi Bu-Hadja, at some 35 miles 
S. of Tetuan, high in the Jbala mountains, but in a good 
position for access to the N.W., S.W., and W. parts of 
what is now the Spanish Zone. It was founded about 
A.D. 1471, by a descendant of the great Jbala saint “Abd 
es-Slam ben Mashish, who wished to make a place of 
refuge and a centre from which the resistance of the 
Jbala tribes to the invading Portuguese and Spanish infidels 
could be fanned and organized as a holy war. The founder’s 
successor built a citadel here, populated it mainly with 
members of his family, and very soon the families of many 
warriors and refugees from the surrounding tribes seem to 
have settled nearby. Further, after the Spanish capture of 
Granada in 1492, and the general expulsion of the Muslims 
from Andalusia in 1501, numerous Muslim emigrés from 
Spain settled here. Hence, by the early sixteenth century a 
well-established town, with traders and craftsmen, had been 
created, and it is the descendants of these original inhabit- 
ants who form the major part of the present population. 
The town is a centre of supplies of imported goods for the 
surrounding Jbala tribes, and also for wool fabrics woven in 
the town, as well as for the products of other industries carried 
on in the town. Hence, in these ways, and through its 
weekly market, its economic, social, and religious life is 
obviously closely integrated with that of the surrounding 
countryside.! 

Wazzan, with a population of about 16,000, is now within 
the French Zone on the northern slope of the water-parting 
of the Lekkus, in the hill country midway between the W. 
plains and the main summit-ridge of the Jbala-Rif chain, 
about thirty miles $.W. of Shafshawan. It was founded in 
1627 by a descendant of the great Jbala saint "Abd es-Slam 


» For further details, see: Colin, G. S., Encyclopedia of Islam. De Lasquetti, Juan, 
Chefchauen. Madrid, 1921. 
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ben Mashish, and of Idris I, the founder of the first Moroccan 
dynasty. The obscure mountain village selected by the 
latter as his place of abode rapidly increased in population, 
due to people’s seeking sanctuary under his protection; 
it became also a great pilgrimage-centre, not only for the 
Jbala but for the whole of Morocco, and for lands much 
farther afield. Now, therefore, it is one of the holy cities 
of Morocco, seven visits to which, under certain conditions, 
are considered to be equivalent to a visit to Mecca itself. 
Its population is composed almost entirely of descendants of 
the founder and of his relations, and of descendants of former 
tribesmen of the surrounding tribes. Moreover, it is an 
important centre of supply of imported goods, especially 
cotton-fabrics, tea, and sugar, and of goods made in the town, 
especially homespun wool fabric, for many of the western 
Jb4la tribes, and has what is considered to be the most im- 
portant weekly market of the Jbala. Hence, although of 
relatively recent foundation, it is certainly integrated in all 
aspects of its life with the surrounding countryside, including 


that far to the N.E., which is now included within the 
Spanish Zone.* 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, of these nine towns, Melilla, Spanish for over 400 
years, and Ceuta, Spanish for over 500 years, are purely 
European towns; while Tangier, Arzila, and Laraiche were 
entirely European for considerable periods, and, even after 
that, were not reconstituted by local natives in response to 
local economic needs, but largely by families from distant 
tribes and in response, in an important way, to the military 
needs of the Moroccan State. Moreover, even excluding 
Laraiche, which may not have been so founded, four of the 


* For further details, see: “ Rabat et sa Région,” in Villes et Tribus du Maroc. Documents 
et Renseignements publi¢s sous les auspices de la Résidence Générale par la Mission 
Scientifique du Maroc, tomeiv. Paris, 1918. And Fogg, W., “ Wazzan: A Holy City 
of Morocco,” Aberystwyth Studies, vol. xiii, 1934. 
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five were initiated by foreigners from overseas, who founded 
them merely as coastal trading stations. Of the remaining 
four, Shafshawan and Wazzan, while being entirely native 
developments, are yet of quite special character and of 
relatively recent origin, while the present Tetuan was founded 
by refugees from Spain. Alcazar alone, therefore, seems to 
have evolved largely as a local economic development in 
response to the needs of surrounding rural society and with 
unbroken continuity, at any rate since European medieval 
times." 

In the large area between Shafshawan and Melilla, if we 
exclude Villa Sanjurjo, a tiny and entirely recent Spanish 
creation of little relevant interest in the present discussion, 
there is no settlement that can properly be described as a 
town. Yet the Spanish Zone is by no means a very sparsely 
populated area. On the contrary, it includes some of the 
most densely populated parts of Morocco, including parts 
in which the density is as high as in much of the richer parts of 
rural England, i.e. more than 150 per sq. mile over consider- 
able areas, and in parts as high as 225 per sq. mile?* (see Fig. 2). 
Nor is it a monotonous area with similar physical environ- | 
ment and products everywhere, within which one might 
expect there to be little need of exchanging. Indeed, as has 
been pointed out, there is, in this area, a very large number of 
weekly tribal markets, at which exchanging is very active and 
well organized. From what has been said already, with the 
single exception of Alcazar, the towns, six of the nine of which 


are located peripherally on the coast, in a land where native 

) For comparison see the studies of the development of urban communities as influenced 
by their markets in: Pirenne, H., Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival of Trade. 
Princeton (U.S.A.) 1934. Stephenson, C., Borough and Town: A Study of Urban Origins 
in England. Cambridge (U.S.A.), 1933. 

* No higher densities are found, for example, in most of Oxfordshire and Norfolk, 
most of which are classed on the 1 :1,000,000 O.S. map, Population of Great Britain, 1931, as 
“ normal rural "’ and where, as will be recalled, there is a fair number of market towns, 
even excluding the county town itself, in areas which are approximately similar in size 
to those occupied by two large tribes, or a larger number of smaller tribes, in the Spanish 
Zone. Moreover, these market towns also existed in much earlier times, when the 
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The following trading establishments are now permanently at the 

market site (figures for year 1937) : 

Kept by Moors: 7 general stores, 7 cafés for Moors, 1 café for Europeans, 
1 barber-bleeder, 2 footwear-repairers. 

Kept by native Jews: 8 general stores, 1 grain warehouse, 1 grain store, 
1 fresh-fruit and vegetable store. 

Kept by Spaniards: 2 wine stores, 1 café-restaurant for Europeans, 
1 petrol station. 


Before European political control there were no permanent structures 
at this market site. 
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seafaring trading activity is conspicuous by its absence,’ are 
either entirely foreigners’ towns, as in the cases of Melilla 
and Ceuta, or not of spontaneous local economic develop- 
ment, as in the cases of Tetuan, Tangier, Arzila, and Laraiche, 
or of an origin due to quite peculiar politico-religious cir- 
cumstances in little or no direct response to local economic 
needs, as in the cases of Shafshawan and Wazzan. On the 
other hand, during their ephemeral weekly existence, the 
numerous tribal markets obviously function like the market 
towns of West European countries on their market day. 
Moreover, as far as the tribal markets are concerned, it has 
been estimated that these conditions have prevailed with 
little if any change for at least 2,000 years.* Therefore it 
seems reasonable to assume that, in this fairly densely popu- 
lated area, largely of sedentary habit, with considerable 
range of physical and cultural environment, with con- 
siderable range of commodities for exchange, and with con- 
sumption of imported goods in considerable quantity, it is 
the existence of the particular kind of native cultural condi- 
tions, and probably especially of the ephemeral weekly 
tribal market institution, which is a principal cause of the - 
relatively small number of urban settlements of the market- 
town type.* 

Moreover, this seems to be substantiated by developments 
since the recent Spanish occupation, during which time there 
have been considerable changes at the tribal markets, especi- 
ally when near one of the new main roads and in an import- 
ant geographical or strategic position. Many have become 
important military centres, with large barracks alongside the 
market, and in nearly every case the market, or a place in its 
immediate vicinity, has been made the local headquarters of 
the administrative functions of the Spanish Jnterventor (Dis- 

1 See Coon, of. cit., and of. Montagne, R., “ Les Marins Indigénes de la Zone Francaise 
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trict Commissioner) and of the Spanish district medical 
service. In some cases, too, a Hispano-Arab school has been 
established at the market. Consequently constantly used 
buildings of importance now mark the sites of many of the 
markets, which formerly were either entirely unmarked 
places in the countryside, or places marked by a few stone 
booths and an arrba’ council house which were entirely 
unoccupied except for a few hours on one day of the week. 
Now, moreover, often there are civilians as well as military 
personnel in permanent residence at the markets. Spaniards, 
native Jews, and Moroccans have quickly availed themselves 
of the new opportunities for trade afforded by the new 
security and the new transport conditions, and, with their 
dwellings, have set up shops, small restaurants, workshops, 
petrol stations, etc., which are open on every day of the 
week. Further, the markets have been enclosed by fences 
or walls, as a means of ensuring the collection of the 
important new series of taxes which yield about 15-20 per 
cent. of the total revenue of the Spanish Zone! (see Fig. 3). 

Thus, under the influence of a new culture, market- and 
garrison-market- “towns,” which appear to have fundamental 
features which are common to their prototype in Europe, 
seem to be in the initial stages of what may be rapid develop- 
ment. Moreover, the former functions of the tribal markets 
as legal and administrative centres have been extended and 
tightened up, and through this, along with the addition of 
European dispensaries, the relative and absolute importance 
of the tribal markets as centres in the life of the native 
community itself has been greatly increased ; while the 
important revenue-yield of the taxes paid at the market askey- 
points in the administrative framework of the country as 
organized by Europeans, along with the fact that military 
control over the tribal lands is likewise exercised largely from 
the markets as key-points in the military framework of the 


1 “ Marruecos: Zona espafiola, Alta comis4ria de la blica fiola en Marruecos 
Intervencién y Fuerzas Jalifianas,” Vademecum, Aiio oa 
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country as organized by Europeans, have made the markets of 
great importance as control centres to the European pro- 
tectors. Thus the tribal markets, which, even before the 
establishment of the Spanish Zone of Influence, as has been 
pointed out, could be said to be local “ capitals,” even if only 
ephemerally utilized, can be said to be so now, in a much 
more important and permanent way to the tribesmen, and, 
in addition, in entirely new ways to the European. Hence 
the deduction that they are likely to develop rapidly in the 
direction of urbanization seems a very reasonable one to 
make. The rather imposing recent building developments 
at the more important of these tribal markets seem, therefore, 
to be merely particular instances of what appears to be a 
general tendency, in this large area of formerly predomi- 
nantly non-urban-dwelling rural society, towards what may 
be rapid and entirely new urban development, located at 
these ancient though formerly uninhabited trading-places 
spaced at fairly regular intervals throughout the countryside 
of Spanish Morocco. 
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B* the death in February last of Gustav Spiller sociology 
in England has lost a devoted student whose whole life 
had been given to studies and efforts closely related to the 
science as he understood it. Below is printed Mr. Spiller’s last 
summary of the inter-learning theory which he looked on as 
of prime importance. This may appropriately be introduced 
by a note on his life and a bibliography of his published work. 

Gustav Spiller was born in 1864 and spent his early years 
in Buda-Pest. Before the age of twelve he left school and 
became a compositor, working sixty-five hours a week. 
Before sixteen he was a journeyman. At seventeen, with a 
companion, he walked most of the way to Paris ; the next 
year he toured through Italy and Switzerland. In 1885 he 
was in London working as a compositor; from 1893 for eight 
years he was employed in the Printing Department of the 
Bank of England. By 1901 his pursuit of the intellectual 
interests mentioned below led him to take up lecturing. In 
1904 he became secretary of the International Union of 
Ethical Societies. In 1908 he organized the First Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress and in 1911 the First 
Universal Races Congress. The war of 1914-18 was a serious 
blow to his hopes and plans; after it he worked on the staff of 
the International Labour Office from 1920 to 1924. From 
1925 onwards he was Hon. Secretary of the Ethical Church, 
Bayswater. 

From the foundation of the Sociological Society Mr. 
Spiller took a close interest in its work, which was maintained 
after its development into the Institute of Sociology. From 
1926 he was a member of Council. 

It can be said of Gustav Spiller with complete truth that 
he was an entirely self-educated man. As a boy he had 
collected information from reference books; he gained much 
from travel; but it was in contact with intellectual groups in 
London that he found full opportunities for development. 
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An early interest in Free Thought and the Ethical Movement 
fitted in with a scheme of wide reading in Psychology, Ethics, 
Logic, Philosophy, Education, Economics, and Literature. 
In 1893 he decided to elaborate a Methodology, and his 
interest in this and in fundamental problems of Religion, 
Education, and Race Relations was maintained throughout 
his life. His sociological ideas cannot be summarized in a 
few sentences ; one of the chief is expounded in the appeal 
that follows. He never hesitated to express his conviction 
that sound sociological studies must inevitably lend support 
to a completely ethical outlook on life such as he himself 
possessed. He found it difficult to understand less whole- 
hearted attitudes in sociology and equally difficult to grasp 
the reasons for the failure of his chief books— The Mind of Man, 
A New System of Scientific Procedure, and The Origin and Nature of 
Man—to gain wide attention. 

Those who knew him personally will not readily forget 
the depth of his convictions, his personal modesty, his un- 
hesitating courage in maintaining his views, his personal 
charm and gentle spirit. He married in 1903; his wife’s 
unfailing support contributed much to his achievement. 
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THE INTER-LEARNING THEORY 


A Last! APPEAL 


HERE should be a cogent reason for anyone becoming importunate 
after having manifested a due reserve during a long lifetime of 
authorship. And there is in the present case. It lies in the transcendent 
theoretical and practical importance of at last establishing a truly 
scientific conception of man. Indeed, in its profounder bearings on 
human issues, such a conception, if adopted, should rival in significance 
the world-revolutionizing theories of gravitation and evolution. Nor is the 
inter-learning theory hereunder proposed in this connexion merely “a 
happy inspiration.” On the contrary, in the course of wellnigh half a 
century of methodologically guided and controlled application, com- 
prehensive investigations very gradually transformed what was to begin 
with a crude hint into what is now substantially a coherent body of 

scientific truth capable of being readily developed and exploited. 
Here is the new theory compressed into one (rather swollen) sentence, 
a theory remarkable, it will be found, for its great compactness, rich 
implications, and eminent reasonableness. Setting out from the verifiable 
and quantifiable formula that “ human beings possess an indifferently 
varying innate mental capacity of a broadly eolithic order” (see 3 
below) and then positing the, by its very nature, infinitely cumulative 
effect of the distinctively human inter-learning factor on ages, societies, 
individuals, and co-operation (see 4 below), we reach, in conjunction 

2 Presumably the last, because of declining ing health and strength. 
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with 6 below, the explanation of the central human fact: the measureless 
cultural and mental upward trends in the life of mankind from the 
colithic stage to our day and onwards to the end of human time (see 1 and 
2 below); in addition, we suggest an inherently feasible evolutionary 
interpretation of the emergence of the inter-learning factor (viz. the 
critical degree of intelligence attained by homo sapiens) (see 5 below), and 
offer an intimation of the general objective and main dynamic (arising 
directly and indirectly out of man’s and men’s innate needs) for the 
measureless cultural and mental upward trends in the history of mankind 
(see 6 below). 

Note the extreme simplicity and complete adequacy of 3 and 4. 
Jointly, these two qualities make an irresistible appeal to the unprejudiced 
scientific mind which has ever conceived them as the hall-mark of a 
science come of age. In truth, 3—relating to man’s and men’s indiffer- 
ently varying innate mental capacity—is alone reconcilable with the first 
principles of organic evolution (which definitely presuppose the existence 
of only indifferent innate menta] modifications within species), whilst the 
limitlessly cumulative effect of the distinctively human inter-learning 
factor—referred to in 4—follows necessarily from the intrinsic character 
of the new social force. Moreover, so far as man is concerned, the inter- 
learning theory does, for the first time, justice to the basic findings of 
biology (see 2 below). This contrasts with the fantastic pseudo-biological 
theories of orthodox biologists who, pending the recognition by them of 
the novel and crucial inter-learning factor, must inevitably resort to 
desperate makeshifts when treating of the cultural and mental peculiari- 
ties of our species. It should also be remembered that any lightly made 
“ compromise ”’ regarding the extent of the variations in men’s innate 
mental capacity would not only deprive the inter-learning theory of its 
scientific value, but would grossly contradict the relevant biological, 
ethnographical, historical, and educational data, as where the achieve- 
ments of an epoch are naively ascribed to some “‘ great” man, or where 
acquired habits are precipitately labelled “‘ instincts,”’ or where the hasty 
conjectures of pre-scientific common sense are wishfully supported by 
intelligence tests that explore the mental surface only. 

It should, further, be noted that the current theories of man are at 
bottom incompatible with the to all appearance equal and unlimited 
educability of the youth of all peoples (which educability is made the 
more certain by experiments showing that very varying circumstanced 
peoples do not differ noticeably even in their sensory and temperamental 
outfits and by the fact that the children of the most primitive people 
known to modernity, the now extinct Tasmanian aborigines, introduced 
no special problem when put to school); that they are inconsistent with 
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the paramount influence of the inter-learning factor in men’s inventions 
and discoveries (review, from this angle, the detailed story of the develop- 
ment of land, water, and air transport facilities) ; and that they are not in 
conformity with the distinctive major facts of human life and history 
generally (e.g. the stupendous mental and cultural differences in human 
generations, societies, and individuals, and the steady increase in these 
differences from an initially eolithic to an eventually almost illimitable 
range). 

In brief, without clarity as to 1 to 6, there can be no science of man, 
only surmises growing slowly less erroneous. More particularly, however, 
is an appreciation of the decisive réle played by the novel inter-learning 
factor indispensable to an understanding of man’s uniqueness. That is 
because the intervention of this factor alone is responsible for everything 
posteolithic, or super-animal, in human culture and in men’s mental 
status. (Mark that since by its very nature inter-learning can account 
for man’s and men’s acutal and unlimited mental variability and progres- 
siveness, it is superfluous to assume that mentally man as a species and 
men in particular are innately variable and progressive without limit, in 
flattest contradiction to what holds good of every animal species and any 
member thereof. In reality, inter-learning and germinal mutation are 
diametrically opposed to each other as methods of change, inasmuch as 
the former favours general mental adaptability and the latter general 
mental inadaptability.) 

Despite the active steps taken by Mendel to make his views known to 
his contemporaries, his now famous theory of heredity remained unno- 
ticed for several decades. Must the urgently needed inter-learning 
theory, similarly, continue to be glossed over decade after decade 
because deeper truths seem only to challenge attention in our period 
when proclaimed by established authorities? J appeal to the reader to 
consider solely on its merits, and not in the light of traditional beliefs, the Statement 
presented below ; not to suspend judgemeng thereon indefinitely, nor to dismiss tt, 
simply because it calls for a radical change in his general attitude towards social 
phenomena ; and, finally, to do his utmost that its core, the inter-learning theory, 
may be widely examined and discussed. 


STATEMENT 

The following statement outlines the scientific foundations of the inter- 

learning theory: 

1. The Basic Fact Defined.—The basic fact in the science of man (i.e. in 
sociology) is the measureless cultural upward trend in the history of 
mankind, covering as it does man’s entire super-animal or cultural 
life. This measureless trend (as incalculably far-reaching in its 
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sphere as the evolutionary trend in organic nature) becomes 

strikingly manifest when we compare, as we should, the earliest 

eolithic with the present highest stage of human culture, say respect- 
ing language, tools, and transport, or science, art, and shelters, or 
co-operation, food-provisioning, and education. (Strictly speak- 

& ing, the vast human advance of the vast human future should also 

: be allowed for here.) As against that measureless upward trend, 

4 note (in agreement with 5) the ¢otal absence in all animal species 

Z without exception of any cultural upward trend whatsoever. 

3 2. The Limits of Innate Mental Variability.—Since the individuals, groups, 
and generations of all animal species without exception differ only 
indifferently in mental status (say as 1 to 3), we are bound to assume 
that the measurelessly great differences in the mental status of human 
individuals, groups, and generations (say as 1 to 3,000,000,000, up 
to the present) are due to some new and non-innate factor. 
(Observe that the enormous human differences in status have 
gradually developed from the lowest ecolithic to the highest 
modern level concurrently with the correspondingly extensive 
growth of culture described in 1.) Since, too, all closely related 

animal species differ only indifferently in mental status, man’s 

: innate mental status, as his earliest, eolithic stage actually indicates, can 

; surpass only indifferently that of the higher anthropoids, say by as 

| much as the latter surpass the higher monkeys. 

3. Men’s Innate Mental Capacity Determined —From 2, and on grounds of 
archeological, ethnographical, historical, and educational 
evidence, it follows that human beings possess an indifferently varying 
innate mental capacity (a capacity, that is, varying as 1 to 3 say) of 4 
broadly eolithic order. Accordingly, the individual derives his super- 
eolithic mental traits from outside himself. 

4. The Basic Fact Explained—The factor explaining the measureless 
cultural and mental trends referred to in 1 and 2 is “ inter-learn- 
ing ”’—i.e. the ability to learn readily from others. (Thus these 
two trends constitute the two inter-related aspects of the one 
cultural upward trend started and developed by inter-learning.) 
This is a distinctively human (see 5), environmentally conditioned, 
and by its very nature boundlessly cumulative, adaptive, amelioriz- 
ation, and specio-socializing factor. It enables the numberless 
microscopic discoveries of the individual members of the human 
race to be pooled and to be endlessly sifted and synthesized, social 
processes altogether absent in animal species. 

5. The Emergence of the Inter-Learning Factor —In turn, the emergence of 
the inter-learning factor is accounted for by man representing 
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that degree of general intelligence, gradually evolved in the animal 
series, which, for the first time in the earth’s annals, permits 
individuals to learn readily from the experiences and discoveries 
of their whole kind, past and present, instead of, as among all animal 
species, restricting individuals to learn for all intents from their 
own experiences and discoveries only—an exceedingly simple but 
yet potentially infinite difference. (See 1 for the factual aspect.) 


6. The Biological Foundations.—The satisfying of man’s innate needs and 


of his innate nature generally, provides the general objective and the 
main dynamic for the measureless cultural upward trend in the 
history of mankind. (Man’s innate needs and his innate nature 
generally must be, and are, approximately those of the higher 
primates to which man’s predecessors belonged, save as modified 
by the specio-socializing influence of the new inter-learning factor.) 


The above Statement embodies a revised form of the Summary of a 
thirty-two page pamphlet entitled The Basic Fact in Sociology and its 
Explanation (published in 1938 by The Sociological Press, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., price 15. 3d. post free). See also my papers in the 
London Sociological Review for 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1933, as well as my 
heavily documented work, The Origin and Nature of Man, 1st ed. 1931, 2nd 
ed. 1935 (published by Williams & Norgate, London, 400 pp., Royal 8vo, 
price 75. 6d., postage d.). 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON CRIME 
AND PUNISHMENT 


A Review by Hermann Mannheim 


ECAUSE of its richness in historical and sociological investigations 

into the working of the penal machinery, 1939 has proved a fruitful 
year for criminology and penology at least. The three books reviewed 
in this article, unlike as they are in many respects, have in common the 
tendency to underline the social and economic background of crime and 
punishment. 

I. As Professor Cantor’s latest book,’ according to the preface, is 
intended for a textbook, it naturally devotes several chapters to subjects 
which are neither of immediate concern to readers of this journal nor of 
sufficient scientific interest to justify a comprehensive review. The 
remaining sections, however, contain such an abundance of original ideas 
that the work as a whole can be certain of a high place in modern crimino- 
logical literature. 

The author’s methodological approach to the crime problem is welcome 
in particular because it helps to remove some of the familiar stumbling- 
blocks which have sometimes barred the progress of criminological 
research. Firstly, is criminology a “ science,” although it may not yet 
have succeeded in discovering any incontrovertible causes of crime? At 
present, ‘‘ each one of the several hypotheses is supported by some facts, 
but at the same time contradicted by other facts. . . . If the explanation 
given were really scientific, we would not find many exceptions to it. 
If the hypothesis of truancy causing delinquency were sound, most 
truants would become delinquents, which is not the case.” Or we set 
forth the “‘ broken home ” thesis and are puzzled to find that so many 
well-behaved children come from broken homes and so many delinquents 
from homes which are not broken. Fortunately, the author is not slow 
in demolishing fallacies of this kind so frequently found in connexion 
with Control Group research—fallacies which, if allowed to continue 
much longer, might do immeasurable harm to the reputation of crimi- 
nology. He destroys them by distinguishing between “‘ necessary ” and 
“ sufficient ” causes, which latter may, or may not, produce crime, and 
by emphasizing that the position is in no way otherwise for criminology 
than it is for the other social sciences, all of which have to deal with 
highly complicated and variable situations. If, in view of the particularly 

* Nathaniel F. Cantor, Crime and Society. An Introduction to Criminology. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 1939. xiii and 459 pp. $3.00. 
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wide gaps in our knowledge of the precise interrelations between criminal 
behaviour and its suspected causes, the author comes to the conclusion 
that criminology has not yet reached the stage of a “ well-developed 
science,” nobody will object to this slight capitis diminutio. Proceeding 
to a review of the principal avenues of approach open to criminological 
research, the author distinguishes experimental, statistical, historical, and 
clinical (or dynamic) methods. The possibilities of the first-mentioned 
are, perhaps, somewhat minimized. Quite apart from the value of 
experimental methods for the selection of the right type of penal treat- 
ment, such methods might occasionally be within reach of the crimino- 
logist even for purely causal research, as, for instance, in connexion with 
rehousing and training schemes. The author is certainly right in saying 
that a social situation “ cannot easily be broken up into separate factors ” 
as “a change in one factor qualitatively affects the other factors in 
different ways.” In this country, the truth of this statement has recently 
been experienced, for instance, on new housing estates where the improve- 
ment in housing conditions has not seldom been accompanied by economic 
and psychological difficulties which may lead to new outbreaks of juvenile 
delinquency succeeding and replacing the previous delinquencies of the 
slums. In spite of the obvious complexity of such situations, however, 
it should be possible for probation officers and other trained field workers 
to shed some light upon the ways in which such experimental changes 
in environment, even if not made deliberately for treatment purposes, 
affect the character of delinquent behaviour. 

Whilst the meaning of the statistical approach is clear, it should be 
noted that the author’s terms “ historical ” and “ clinical ” (or “ dyna- 
mic”) approach jointly cover the field of what is usually called the 
individual case study method, the one dealing with the history of a criminal 
career, and the other with its present stage. The author believes, 
however, that this dynamic approach offers better opportunities for 
research into crime causation than do the traditional statistical and case 
studies. In a section on,the “ Dynamics of Delinquency ” a spirited 
attack is made on the inadequacies of both. Whilst the difficulties 
inherent in the method of investigating and comparing isolated factors 
are justly exposed,’ it is not easy to grasp the actual difference between 
the dynamic approach and well-conducted individual case-studies. 
Nevertheless, from the author’s criticism no less than from the discussion 


* See also the recent discussion on Juvenile Delinquency before the Royal Statistical 
Society, reprinted in the Journal of the Society, vol. cii, pt. iii. 1939. Pp. 401 ef seq. 
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Regretfully we have to pass over such excellent pieces of work as 
the chapters on “ Reform,” on the “ Treatment Tribunal ” and indeter- 
minate sentences, on “‘ The Art of Human Relations ”’ and on “ Predicting 
Criminal Conduct.” It is the last part of the book with which we are 

ially concerned: here the author defines “ the limits within which 
reforms in the field of criminology can be undertaken.”” These limitations 
are largely traced to the present backward state of the criminal law, 
which, in the author’s view, has made no serious attempt to adapt itself 
to the changes from a fourteenth-century feudal world to modern industrial 
society. What, then, are the principal shortcomings of modern criminal 
law with respect to the social and economic needs of the community ? 
There is first the fact that it is still essentially a system of rules regulating 
the conduct of individuals, while the social and economic structure of 
present-day society has already lost much of its individualistic character. 
The old problem of how to enforce penal sanctions against corporations 
is therefore becoming more and more pressing, but a practicable solution 
is out of reach as long as the criminal law is based upon the conception 
of guilt. “‘ How can criminal intent,” asks the author, “ be attributed 
to a corporation consisting of 3 or 300,000 stockholders? Since the 
general welfare of millions of people intimately depends less upon the 
individual offender than upon the illegal practices of corporations, a 
large area of the criminal law must be redefined to exclude criminal 
intent.” How far, however, would the moral sense of the Western 
communities be prepared to tolerate such an abandonment of this 
fundamental achievement of the history of criminal law: mens rea as 
the conditio sine qua non of any punishment? Whilst the considerations 
of this kind may point to the necessity for extending the scope of penal 
sanctions, there also exists a case for its restriction in fields where non- 
penal sanctions would be more effective because, for one reason or another, 
the penal law cannot be enforced or may do more harm than good. 
Characteristically enough, the author places in the first category “ the 
impersonal operations of business practice . . . because the ethical 
business sense of the community will not support the imposition of 
criminal sanctions in business dealings intended for the grossly immoral 
and flagrantly unchristian conduct of the individual.” In short, the 
traditional criminal law and modern economic and social conditions are, 
to a large extent, irreconcilable. The present distinctions between civil 
and criminal, between public and private law will likewise have to 
disappear. More effective methods of crime prevention are needed, but 
they involve “ radical modifications of the profit-centred society.” 

Although most of these problems are well known and have already 
been widely discussed in some countries, the author’s contributions, 
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backed by a wealth of evidence from American sources, are both original 
and provocative of thought. In the special emphasis he lays on the 
implications of the present economic system for criminal law reform, his 
book coincides somewhat with the central scheme of the second subject 
of this review. 

II. The principal aim of Dr. Rusche and Dr. Kirchheimer’s book ! is 
to expand and further to support the thesis set forth six years ago by the 
first-mentioned author that the historical evolution of the various penal 
methods has been determined by economic factors more strongly than 
by anything else. Consequently, an endeavour is made to follow up 
some of the main stages of both the economic and penal histories of 
Europe with a view to finding out any causal nexus between them. 
Surely, such an undertaking would have been worthy of praise even if 
it had not been carried out with such depth of learning as has been 
displayed by the authors. Granted their enthusiasm has led them here 
and there to exaggerate their point, the effect achieved nevertheless 
remains one of absorbing interest. 

Problems of this kind have in the past, with a few notable exceptions, 
been left too exclusively to the tender mercy of the lawyer, legal historian, 
or philosopher, instead of receiving the all-round treatment which they 
merit as part and parcel of sociological science. The history of punish- 
ment has consequently been dealt with either in closest connexion with 
the history of criminal law and thereby limited to an account of the legal 
evolution of the various penal methods and institutions, or it has become 
submerged in the endless stream of philosophical speculations on the 
“idea” and the “aims” of punishment. Both these aspects, as the 
authors rightly urge, are too narrow, because they fail to do justice to 
the fact that the significance of punishment for the social history of man- 
kind far exceeds its réle as the legally imposed sequel of a crime. The 
reality of punishment may even become entirely emancipated from the 
wishdreams of the legislator and philosopher. ‘“‘ It is necessary to strip 
from the social institution of punishment its ideological veils and juristic 
appearance and to describe it in its real relationships. . . . Punishment 
must be understood as a social phenomenon freed from both its juristic 
concept and its social ends.” There can be hardly anybody to-day who 
would care to disagree with the authors in this somewhat negative 
definition. It remains open, however, whether the “ positive conditioning 

* Punishment and Social Structure. Rusche Kirchheimer. With a 
Foreword by Thorsten Sellin. Son Vote Genes Univesity Press. 1939. xiv and 
268 pp. $3.00. English version by M. I. Finkelstein. As stated in the Preface, the 
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factors,” as the authors call them, can always so easily be traced back to 
the solution favoured by the authors, i.e. the economic one. Though 
the account given in this book of the principal phases of penal history 
does much to destroy our belief in both the irrational and the humani- 
tarian forces at work, the present reviewer can, in neither direction, go 
much farther to meet the authors’ viewpoint than he has already done 
in his recent brief survey of the problem,' written before the book under 
review had been published. 

There are two things one naturally misses in this book: first, no 
reference is made to the enlightening information thrown on the problem 
of punishment by the study of primitive society, as the authors, beginning 
with the later Middle Ages, have limited the scope of their investigations 
to the common types of Western civilization. This is the more regrettable, 
as both adherents and opponents of the economic interpretation might 
have been able to find valuable support for their respective views in the 
penal systems of primitive races. To take only one example, among the 
Lango tribe in Uganda the penalty for homicide, we are informed,* was, 
before the setting up of the British Administration, normally compen- 
sation in cattle, unless the victim belonged to the murderer’s own family. 
In this latter case the death penalty was imposed, not because of the 
particular wickedness of the crime, but because from the economic point 
of view it was thought undesirable to exact compensation within the 
same family. There is no need to make any further references to the 
great wealth of material of this kind accumulated by modern anthro- 
pologists. On the other hand, researches into the administration of 
criminal justice in primitive society would have equally disclosed the 
full significance of the religious factor which, as it is, scarcely receives its 
due share in this book. The authors admit that the Catholic Church 
was the first institution to be faced with the problem of how to administer 
—on a large scale—long-term prison sentences. Wherever they deal 
with the matter, their own references, in conformity with the traditional 
view, show that it was not economic considerations, but spiritual and 
disciplinary requirements as well as aversion from capital punishment, 
that determined the character of confinement in the monasteries. It 
might well have been worth while trying to penetrate somewhat farther 
with the view to discovering whether, in spite of this, there may have 
existed beneath the surface any motives with a distinctly economic tinge. 

It would be somewhat unfair, however, to take the authors to task 
5 eee of Penal Reform. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1939. Chapters 

* See H. R. Hone, “ The Native of Uganda and the Criminal Law,” Journal of 
Legidation ond Lee, ‘Telok wel xxi, pt. iv, Nov. 1939, 
p. 182, 
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for their omissions instead of discussing the many positive contributions 
they have made to the social history of punishment. 

What is, in fact, understood by the “ economic ”’ interpretation of 
penal history ? Several answers seem possible to this: it may mean, for 
instance, that economic considerations have made the adoption of certain 
penal methods advisable or even imperative—cither because such methods 
appeared in themselves economically more profitable than others, or 
because other penalties which would have been more profitable could 
not be enforced. It is obvious—although even this has been questioned— 
that the old composition system had become obsolete and had to be 
replaced on account of the growing impoverishment of the masses. 
With regard to those methods which replaced the composition system, 
such as wholesale executions, mutilation, banishment, and the like, there 
can hardly be any doubt about their lack of economic utility. Nor can 
an institution like the benefit of clergy, which fundamentally affected 
the working of the medieval penal system at least in England, be explained 
in economic terms. It was more the idea of class distinction—justly 
stressed by the authors themselves—that seems to have been the driving 
force behind the appalling acts of injustice committed under that system. 
If we are careful to avoid views too rationalistic to fit into the general 
character of the period, we may say that its penological keynote was fear 
and cruelty running wild. The authors regard this view as inadequate 
because “ cruelty itself is a social phenomenon which can be understood 
only in terms of the social relationships prevailing in any given period.” 
True as this is, it seems in no way irreconcilable with our general judgment 
upon that epoch. 

More convincing are the authors in their interpretation of the peno- 
logical implications of such periods as Mercantilism, which was responsible 
for the first successful attempts to tackle the penal problem in a construc- 
tive manner, and the Industrial Revolution. It was, indeed, one of the 
major tragedies of penal history that just when the ideas of the practical 
penologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and of the great 
theorists of the Age of Enlightenment might have begun to bear fruit, 
those economic conditions without which the reform programme could 
had Hardly any other leitmotiv remained 
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to observe how, when dealing with the collapse of the Transportation 
system, the authors, by the weight of their material, are compelled to 
acknowledge the significance of factors of a not strictly economic character. 
True as it is that the growing deterioration in the economic position of 
the English working classes made life in the penal colony too attractive, 
the difficulties resulting from the peculiar social structure of a convict 
community (an unnatural sex ratio, etc.) should not be minimized. 
With regard to Solitary Confinement, it seems still more difficult to 
believe in its economic origin. In this respect, the authors have hardly 
justified their statement that this system met with enthusiastic approval 
because it “‘ promised to do away with financial abuses.”” On the 
contrary, its speedy abolition in the United States—as the authors justly 
point out—was chiefly due to the great demand for prison labour which 
could not be satisfied under a regime of Solitary Confinement. It may 
be true that the reason why in Europe the latter could continue so much 
longer in power was the existence of a big industrial reserve army which 
made it unnecessary to rely on the products of prison labour. Never- 
theless, the principal driving force behind Solitary Confinement seems 
to have been not this economic consideration but the religious zeal of 
many penal reformers and the influence of former political prisoners 
who, on grounds of typically middle-class prejudices, favoured a systern 
keeping the individual prisoner strictly separated from his fellows in 
misery. 

Still more complex and therefore still less capable of a purely economic 
interpretation are the modern penal reform movements in the principal 
countries. Quite apart from prison reform, this even applies to fines, 
to which an interesting chapter is devoted. At the first glance, one might 
be tempted to think that their economic value to the State was the 
exclusive reason for their increasing use after the Great War. In fact, 
however, the growing aversion to the imposition of short prison sen- 
tences and the lack of an efficient probation system were at least as 
important. However, as the authors have rightly pointed out, there 
exist obvious limits to the economic usefulness of this penalty: when 
the great masses are living on the very edge of destitution, a penal system 
largely based on the imposition of fines must become almost unworkable. 
In 1931, in spite of their average smallness, only ca. 63 per cent. of all 
fines imposed were paid in Germany (and even they usually after a 
delay of many months), as compared with ca. 97 per cent. in England. 
On the other hand, the percentage of defaulters committed to prison 
was in England 2°6 against 15°4 in Germany, which means that in the 
latter country in ca. 22 per cent. of all cases economic and social condi- 
tions had prevented any kind of execution of such sentences. In a table 
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covering seven Continental countries the authors show that “ the poorer 
the population of a country, the less frequent is the use of fines for the 
offences characteristic of the great mass of the people.” In spite of our 
ingrained distrust of international penal statistics of this kind, we are 
inclined to agree with this statement. 

The chapter on “‘ New Trends under Fascism,” chiefly devoted to a 
criticism of Nazi and Italian penal policy, adds no new features to the 
foregoing argumentation. There is, however, one statement which 
should not pass without contradiction. Referring to the fact that the 
greater severity of penalties, shown by longer prison terms and less 
frequent use of fines, began in Germany already several years before 
1933, the authors conclude that “‘ increasing severity of punishment is 
in the first instance a change of criminal policy conditioned by economic 
crisis. The political events of 1933 merely accentuated the process, 
particularly in the greater use of the death penalty and penal servitude, 
and in the increasing proportion of long-term imprisonments.” Such 
an interpretation, however, is correct only with regard to the decreasing 
use of fines; in all other directions the gradual change in German penal 
policy was a direct result of the increasing penetration of certain sections 
of the judiciary with National Socialist ideas. How far the latter process 
itself was due to the fundamental decline in the economic position of 
that judiciary, brought about by the Great War and the Inflation—this 
is another question, and one which goes far beyond the scope of this 
review. If we can learn anything from a survey of the kind undertaken 
by the authors, it is a greater insight into the utter complexity of the 
motives behind penal actions. 

III. Much space in Mr. Rhodes’s new work? is occupied with a 
largely historical analysis of the various criminological schools of thought 
In a final Part, however, which contains some of the best chapters in 
the book, an interesting attempt is made to discover the specific forms 
which crime assumes under the various types of government. The 
author correctly describes the criminological balance of National 
Socialism as a practical demonstration of the manner in which anti-social 
characters can artificially be made “ socially useful ”—according to Nazi 
conceptions of social usefulness—by providing them with “legalized” 
forms of anti-social behaviour. On the other hand, referring to reports 
that large-scale frauds had become less frequent than before 1933, he 
regards as possible that the State-controlled economic machinery of Nazi 
Germany may actually have limited the activities of the swindler just 
as it has those of the bona-fide business man. It should not be overlooked, 
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however, that not only murder, robbery, and blackmail, but also fraud 
and similar forms of economic delinquency can be “ suppressed” by 
offering legal outlets for them within the framework of a State-controlled 
economy. Moreover, as far as figures are available at all, they show in 
fact that the statistical decrease in economic crime in Germany has been 
no greater than in crimes against the person (except sexual crime, 
where a considerable increase has taken place). The true explanation 
of this decrease is to be found partly in the, already mentioned, process 
of legalization of ordinarily criminal activities, partly in the creation of 
a standing army exempting large numbers of young men from the com- 
petence of the ordinary criminal courts, and, last but not least, in the 
almost annually recurring amnesties. 

Democracy also, the author points out, gets “‘ the criminals it deserves” : 
through its failure to provide its members with occupations adapted 
to their general education and technical training it becomes a form of 
government characterized by the existence of a small criminal class, 
who commit crimes of serious economic importance.” This again is 
true with the reservation that under other forms of government this 
type of criminal activity may, under other names, become the privilege 
of the ruling class itself. When dealing with crime and punishment in 
a Socialist society, the author takes as his model the Soviet State, which 
he contrasts with the other authoritarian systems in so far as it has really, 
and not only formally, abolished unemployment and is therefore in a 
position to tackle the crime problem in a more energetic manner. Certain 
recent trends which seem to have considerably changed the character 
of the Soviet penal system in general are not yet referred to by the 
author. 
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HUMAN NATURE WRIT LARGE. By F Creedy. Allen & 
Unwin Lid., 1939. 


- In some respects this volume is a sequel to Mr. Creedy’s Human 
NAaTuRE IN Business, published in 1927. Experience, thought, and wide 
reading have, however, expanded and clarified the author’s ideas; the 
new book carries much farther the argument of the old, and shows a 
more complete mastery of the subject. 

The sub-title is “‘ A Psychologic Survey or Western Anthropology.” 
This suggests a study of Western civilized man comparable with the 
studies of uncivilized peoples carried out by trained anthropologists; and 
the book’s claim to be that is in general admitted by Professor Malinowski, 
who contributes an approving Foreword. Readers must not, however, 
look for detailed descriptions of practices, habits, and social organization 
in the Western world; what Mr. Creedy gives is. an interpretation in 
anthropological terms. 

To sum up that interpretation in a few words is not easy: for the book 
is itself a condensation of notes and statements to which the author has 
given years of thought. The central idea is that civilized man, no less 
than primitive man, is dominated in every sphere and throughout life by 
myths, to impart unquestioning faith in which is the chief purpose of his 
education. Current ideas and practices in business, politics, interna- 
tional affairs, marriage, and so on, are based upon a mythology (or 
mythologies) which embodies, symbolizes, and dramatizes the system of 
rules and habits by which society tends everywhere to be directed. This 
mythology, clothing in allegorical dress the “ rules of the game,” has 
untold compulsive power. The author does not hesitate to use the word 
“automatism” to describe the effects of this compulsion on human 
activity. 

_Mythology, however, is not, in Mr. Creedy’s view, quite an absolute 
dictator. The struggle against the domination of habit is maintained 
with varying fortune by “ creative imagination.” People arise who do 
real thinking—alter or discard old myths and the rules embodied in 
them. This theme leads naturally to a discussion of art, literature, and 
religion, which obviously have a close relation to mythology and t 
creative imagination. 

Mr. Creedy has already put forward his view of the absolute values 
that all men attempt to realize. He equates these with the “ primal 
urges "" and defines what used to be called the good life as “ realizing ” 
or “ satisfying the absolute values or primal urges in a non-conflicting 
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manner.” Man is able to achieve this through “ reason.” The process 
has also social aspects. ‘ Serviceability ” is put forward as a new value 
in Economics in contrast to existing money values and satisfactions. 
Moreover, it is important to realize that “every man is myself under 
other conditions.” 

While Mr. Creedy confesses himself an adherent of Planning, the 
suggestions he sets down here are confined to.the intellectual field. He 
thinks tentatively that the psychologic survey on his lines might provide 
a useful substitute for the present University courses in Arts; and he 
suggests that training in awareness of the existence and compelling 
power of mythologies may be achieved by using the “ observational 
check provided by final analysis of documents.” This analysis, which 
follows Pareto’s method, “ renders wishful thinking impossible.” Else- 
where he cails the method “ logistic statement.’ Closely linked with 
this is the mathematical theory of society with which the book ends. 

To criticize a book that embodies so radical a thesis can never be 
easy; and here there is the added difficulty that I had the opportunity of 
suggesting changes before publication. I may therefore set down only 
the results of some further reflection. 

Mr. Creedy’s demonstration of his cardinal mythological thesis is 
condensed but quite convincing. He is perhaps at his best in demon- 
strating its truth in respect of Nationalism and of current economic 
activities. His method consists largely of an examination of current 
speech and writing, ¢.g. newspaper extracts; he examines such material 
with penetrating logic and quiet humour. In Economics he obviously 
owes much to Veblen; but in this and all other fields his arguments are 
based chiefly upon materials assembled and worked over by himself. 

On the other hand, Mr. Creedy’s man, satisfying primal urges or 
realizing absolute values in a non-conflicting manner, seems, at first sight, 
to lack a centre or principle of co-ordination. This may be only appear- 
ance; for obviously both Mr. Creedy’s “‘ reason” and his “ creative 
imagination ” must have some relation to the co-ordinating process. 
That relation might, however, be clarified; and a full examination of 
the social elements in reason and imagination would add further 
clarification. 

Some will think that an acceptance of Mr. Creedy’s idea of dominating 
mythologies must lead to complete scepticism as to the foundations of 
social life. Indeed, some of his phrases seem to point that way, e.g. the 
nation is “ a purely psychological idea.”” Mr. Creedy might well recon- 
sider his statements on the relation between the inner and outer group 
life, and on the links between myth and reality; we can accept his thesis 
and yet hold that dominating myths show forth ways of life that remain 
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in some respects sound and practical in relation to the social life of the 
present. 

Reflecting on Mr. Creedy’s mathematical theory of society, I am 
quite willing to believe that if our minds could be tuned to the exact 
processes outlined there, wishful thinking would be eliminated. I note, 
however, that the business of getting some commonplace material—full 
of wishful thinking—into a form suitable for mathematical operations 
seems to require the abandonment of wishful thinking before operations 
begin. Is it the case, therefore, that here as elsewhere mathematics is a 
useful machine which can only give us back in another form what we 
put into it ? ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


RAS EN MISDAAD. By Prof. W. A. Bonger. Haarlem, 1939. H. D. 
Tyeenk Willink and Zoon N.V. 


The correlation between race and crime is an old problem of sociology 
and criminology alike. Yet at the present moment it has a topical 
bearing. For the Nazi ideology of the superiority of certain races and of 
the inferiority of others ascribes a higher degree of inborn criminality 
to the inferior races. In this connexion even a new term in German 
has been coined to stigmatize members of the “ inferior race ”’ as crimi- 
nals; they are called “ Untermenschen” (subhuman beings). According 
to this ready-made doctrine, it seems logical that the morally integer 
master races should rule these subhuman beings and imbibe them with 
that stern discipline which they cannot achieve on their own. 

Race is regarded as the decisive factor in history, a view first brought 
forward by Gobineau in the nineteenth century and now modernized by 
Ginther, Lenz, and others. Yet this doctrine is, as Prof. Bonger aptly 
remarks in his very instructive survey of the problem, “ no proper theory, 
but a religion of an inferior kind.” For to this school race not only 
means a predisposition, but even a predetermination of the human being. 
The belief in race is playing here a réle corresponding to that in pre- 
destination in the Calvinist dogma of former centuries. 

Any scientific attempt to analyse the correlation between various 
races or tribes on the one hand and the frequency and types of crime 
committed by them on the other hand has still to face a double difficulty. 
Such a study needs the assistance of racial psychology which is only 
in its infancy as well as of statistics which, although helpful as regards 
countries with a white population, has more or less been confined to the 
population of Europe and of Asia. For instance, no reliable statistics so 
far exist dealing with the crimes committed by members of the Mongol 
race in Japan and China. 

The correlation between race and crime can only be duly established 
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if a proper answer to the following questions of racial psychology can be 
given: Do the races differ as regards the character and intensity of their 
elementary emotions and desires? Do they differ as regards the strength 
and readiness of the inhibitions which regulate the outlet of the emotions 
and desires? And further: How far are intensity and structure of the 
emotions and desires on the one side, of the inhibitions on the other, 
stable and fixed ? How far can they change ? 

These important questions are not yet satisfactorily answered, but 
there is much to be said in favour of Prof. Bonger’s statement of the im- 
mense importance of the milieu for the intensity and direction of the 
desires and particularly for the strength and readiness of the inhibitions 
(cf. p. 28). A very interesting confirmation of this view has been given 
by Sutherland in a statistics of the parentage of convicts of Italian origin, 
sentenced in Massachusetts during the years 1914-22 for murder, 
manslaughter, and severe maltreatment. Whereas 192 people per 
100,000 of the population were sentenced whose parents had been born 
in Italy, the number of convicts whose parents were both born in America 
amounted only to 24, and the same figure was due in cases where only 
one parent was born in Italy. When one parent was born in neither 
Italy nor America the figure sunk still lower to 22. In other words, in 
the U.S.A., Italians lose in the second generation their strong aggressive- 
ness and show the same criminality as the native Americans—a case for 
the importance of social readjustment and against the omnipotence of 
race! 

If there is no scientific race psychology so far, there have always been 
popular or semi-scientific opinions about the various races and nations. 
Prof. Bonger points to the frequent divergence between them and the 
results of the statistics of crimes. The so-called Nordic race, for instance, 
has been often described as violent by nature, yet its aggressive crimin- 
ality is on the whole small. The Jews, on the other hand, have a higher 
percentage of the nervous temperament with its inclination to hysteria 
and neurasthenia. This fact, however, does not tally with the small 
number of aggressive crimes committed by them. One would expect 
a much higher percentage. Similarly, there is a striking divergence 
between the popular opinion that Jews are more sensual than other 
Europeans and the statistical evidence which reports a low sexual 
criminality. 

Prof. Bonger first examines the relationship between race and crime 
in general and then, in the second part of his book, deals with the special 
criminality of various races: the Nordic race, the Alpine type of the 
Mediterraneans, of the Jews, etc. Here his discussion of two examples 
only can be mentioned: the Negroes and the Poles. Recent statistics 
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taken in U.S.A. prisons show that compared with the criminality of 
the whites that of the negro is high, from three to five times higher 
than that of the white population. For instance, the percentage of 
murder and manslaughter committed by the male negro surpasses that 
of the white male by 800 per cent., that of severe maltreatment by 
more than 1,000 per cent. 

It would be absurd to explain this difference by the race-factor only. 
American sociologists are right in stressing the fact that a comparison 
of negroes and whites is not only one of race, but also of different economic 
and cultural groups. As W. T. Root in a survey of prisoners in Penn- 
sylvania put it, “The negro criminal, then, is the victim of a vicious 
circle of social, biological, and economic causes; lack of education, no 
trade training commensurate with the intelligence he has; a set of 
moral, social, and leisure habits adjusted to a rural Southern community; 
a victim of caste, forced to live in discarded houses of the dominant race; 
restricted in employment and social opportunity, the negro is forced 
daily to feel inferiority and humiliation in a thousand ways. All this 
must be given consideration in judging status in the criminal world” 
(cf. p. 45). 

Prof. Bonger uses the German criminal statistics of different occupa- 
tional groups for comparison with the criminality of the negroes, and 
finds that in it the groups of a lower economic social and cultural level 
also commit a higher percentage of crimes. The number of industrial 
workers sentenced in Germany through a certain period for severe 
maltreatment ir for instance, forty times as great as that of officials and 
of black-coatea workers. Another social unit with a high percentage 
of aggressive criminality are the Poles (they are, by the way, composed 
of six races!). About 1932 the average figure of criminals sentenced 
for murder and manslaughter in Poland was 7-3 per 100,000 inhabitants 
as compared with o-5 in Holland. Several German authors explain 
this unfavourable proportion by certain inborn racial qualities of the 
Pole, who is often characterized as vivacious and irritable, uncontrolled 
and bad-tempered. A Finnish criminologist recently traced much of 
the higher criminality of the Poles back to their alcoholism, but added 
that they have an irritable temperament and are given to quarrels. It 
seems that the Poles are more emotional by nature than others and, 
therefore, more predi to aggressiveness. Yet emotionalism pre- 
disposes also to deeds of a positive character, and it is therefore wrong to 
regard it as a factor of crime. “Only under certain criminological 
circumstances (which occur with the lowest strata of the Polish popula- 
por frequently) this emotionalism is not without any significance ” 
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The reader is indebted to Prof. Bonger for a very sober and thoughtful 
survey of a complicated problem, the satisfactory solution of which needs 


the co-operation of sociologists, criminologists, and statisticians of the 
future. E. Koun-BRAMSTEDT. 


COMMUNAUTES ET ORGANISATIONS. By Etienne Dékany. 
F. Loviton et Cie. Paris, 1940. 

M. Etienne Dékany, who is professor at the University of Buda-Pesth, 
gives us here an essay on the classification of social groups which he pre- 
sented to the fourteenth International Sociological Congress. He com- 
ments on the poverty and the unsatisfactoriness of the literature dealing 
with the subject, and he stresses the need for an international consensus 
with regard to terminology. 

M. Dékany thinks that we should distinguish groupe from aggrégat or 
amas, the former consisting of persons in some kind of relationship, whilst 
those who compose the latter have nothing in common but some kind 
of contiguity; it is not, however, necessary that the members of a group 
should have any consciousness of the group. M. Dékany follows in the 
main the division made by Ténnies, and later by Maciver, into organic 
and contractual groups, or, as he prefers to class them, polytelic and mono- 
telic groups. But the State and the Church he holds to be intermediate, 
synthetic types, combining the properties of community and of associa- 
tion. (But are there not a great many other groups which are in this 
sense “ synthetic” ?) He also writes very interestingly about what he 
calls groupes amorphes: cliques, sects, “‘ publics *’ of various kinds. 

A richly suggestive essay, and one of which account ought to be taken 


by all those who work on the problems of classification and terminology. 
H. A. M. 


WAR BEGINS AT HOME, BY MASS OBSERVATION. Editors 
Tom Harrison, Charles Madge. London: Chatto @ Windus, 1940. 
Pp. 425. 9s. 6d. 

Mass Observation has set itself the task of writing the inner history of 
this war, a task equally important for those whose job it is to maintain the 
morale of the home-front as it is for a future student of this period. 
M.O. is indeed admirably fitted for doing the first part: their work 
during the last three years has not only developed an organization 
capable of coping with such a problem, but has also yielded an insight 
into the attitude of the masses which is a valuable help for carrying 
on under war conditions. The tempo of their work makes it possible 
to provide a kind of barometer of public opinion, which one can only 
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wish to see fully used by those who are directing civilian life under war 
conditions. 

To collect evidence of everyday life for the future historian is equally 
valuable; yet the future student might find some difficulties in making 
use of this source, because there is but very little attempt in the book to 
link up what is happening now with what was happening before. Just 
because M.O. is original in the good sense of the word, they ought to 
have more historical sense; by setting their material against a historical 
background they easily could avoid misleading the present and future 
reader in a way that makes him believe that grumbling against govern- 
ment control was an entirely new feature of this war. Still—M.O. pro- 
mises to give us a theory of their work in about ten years’ time; we may 
hope and suggest that they will work out this theory without neglecting 
the historical approach. 

There is, however, still another aspect which makes the book interest- 
ing: the aspect of social psychology and sociology. In this connexion 
the material M.O. represents on rumours and their coming into existence, 
the analysis of the effect of the Government posters, and their frequent 
reference to the problem of wishful thinking, is useful. As to the rumours, 
one misses, however, a reference to this problem as tackled by F. C. 
Bartlett in his REMEMBERING. The sociologist also would like to hear 
what happened under war conditions to the voluntary social services 
which claim to be a pillar of democracy in this country. Again, one 
might hope that M.O.’s present disregard for theories and experiments 
which are concerned with similar problems will be replaced by a critical 
confrontation of their material with other research work when they sit 
down to write their theories; also that they will include an analysis of 
institutions like the social services. 

One of the best chapters in the book is called ‘“‘ Dancing through.” 
Not only because the material in this chapter is probably less familiar 
to the reader than the well-known facts about evacuation and the black- 
out grievances, but chiefly because they have used here a method which 
is more than mass observation: it is the method of sociological field work 
in its variety of approaches. The idea of M.O. has here, and tentatively 
in other chapters, clarified itself: no longer is the chief emphasis on 
observation by the masses but on observation of the masses. Another 
symptom of this clarification is that M.O. tends to rely more and more on 
trained full-time observers. Thus M.O. has found its way to scientific 
methods. They still feel bound to look down on “ poor old sociology,” 
but they seem more keen than they ever were before on calling them- 
selves sociologists. May we therefore suggest to them to go one step 
farther in this happy development and consider the problem whether the 
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training that some of their observers have had or could get with “‘ poor 
old sociology ”’ would not be quite valuable for their own purposes; they 
even might consider it worth inquiring what “ poor old sociology ” has 
done in the meantime to provide evacuated teachers with methodical 
help for studying the problems of a new area (and this besides pointing 
out to students that Malvern Priory had a social function of great import- 
ance in the Middle Ages). 

On the whole, however, it is good to see a group of young scientists 
growing with their task, and although their appeal to “ be kind” is 
perhaps not always unnecessary, they do not make it too difficult to be so. 

Mariz JAHODA. 


DAS WAGNIS DER MITTE. By Dr. Felix Weltsch (Verlag Julius 
Kittls Nachfolger M. Ostrau). 

This book by Dr. Weltsch (formerly University of Prague) provides a 
very able defence of the virtue of the mean in all its different ramifica- 
tions. 

Dr. Weltsch demonstrates with acumen why the man of the true 
middle course should never be confused with the man of eclectic weakness. 
Unfortunately nearly everywhere such a confusion takes place. But, in 
fact, the mean requires a far greater creative power and a higher intel- 
lectual venturesomeness than any extremes, be they blind nationalism or 
Utopian internationalism, anarchy or dictatorship, militarism or defence- 
less pacifism. Towards determining the true mean between all such 
extremes this book makes most valuable contributions. 

Davip BauMGARDT. 


SOZIOLOGISCHE STUDIEN ZUR VERSTADTERUNG DER 
PRAGER UMGEBUNG.! Unter der Leitung von Josef Kral 
verarbeitet: herausgegeben von Z. Ullrich. Prag, 1938. 

This volume of 335 pages contains sociological studies made by a 
team of specialists under Dr. Krl’s direction on the urbanization of the 
environs of Prague. Ten villages outside the northern boundary of the 
city are included in the research: an attempt is made, however, to arrive 
at conclusions that apply to the whole metropolitan area. The studies 
were planned to give those taking part an introduction to the practice of 
sociological research, as well as to obtain information and to arrive at 
conclusions; thus they have some interest as a research experiment. 

The descriptive studies follow in many respects work done elsewhere. 
Natural conditions in the area are described: the history of the villages 

Condensed from the reviewer's script. 
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is summarized; population, occupation, housing, and recreation are 
dealt with factually and statistically. Land-ownership and agriculture 
are treated with care, for these villages still retain much of their rural 
character. Religious and political conditions and party allegiance are 
included: and emphasis is laid on the study of some moral phenomena, 
such as begging, illegitimacy, and prostitution. Relations within the 
family are also subjected to analysis. Those who know the methods and 
results of the great social survey of Chicago will find in these studies 
many interesting analogies. 

In their generalizations—which we are asked to take as hypothetical— 
the authors establish a division of the whole metropolitan area into seven 
zones—the outermost being the seventh—each of which shows its 
character in buildings, layout, types of occupation and family life, and 
soon. (Again compare Chicago.) Further, they suggest statements of 
the method and progress of urbanization in relation to these zones; and 
they attempt to build up a synthetic picture of the communities included 
in their studies as transition types between city and country. 

Space does not permit mention of more than a few interesting points. 
Prague is still quite densely populated at the centre. The greatest 
increase in the number of houses is taking place in Zones IV and V; but 
increase in population in relation to increase in number of houses is 
higher in the outer Zones VI and VII. Tenement houses and flats are 
typical of Zones I and II, family houses of Zones IV and V. 

Occupations of inhabitants, and workplaces, are distributed with some 
precision in the different zones. Manual workers increase from centre 
to periphery; industrial workers are specially strong in Zones III, IV, 
and V; agriculture is an important occupation in Zones VI and VII. 
Politically, the centre of the city is conservative. Illegitimacy is more 
frequent in the centre and at the periphery. Personal contacts between 
residents increase from centre to Zone VII; and rural traditions are still 
evident in the outer zones. Differences in socialist ideology and in 
standards of nutrition can also be discerned in the various zones. 

Finally, the authors are able to outline a scheme of four stages under 
which progressive urbanization may be described. Those stages are: 
(1) (Urban) Influence; (2) Preparation for urbanization; (3) Invasion; 
(4) Incorporation. By these stages the purely agricultural community 
receives proletarian elements, develops a colony of manual workers, and 
finally becomes a suburb of small employees, lower officials, and industrial 
workers. This scheme seems radically different from (for example) that 
which is found operating on the outskirts of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century London. There the urbanizing process starts from an aristo- 
cracy with urban interests, and is continued by successive waves of 
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upper, middle, and lower middle-class families migrating into rural or 
semi-rural surroundings. Not the least value of the study under review 
lies, however, in its suggestion of such contrasts, and its exposition of 


some of the conditions from which they arise. 
Eva TAussIGKOVA. 


THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZATION. By Cecil 
Roth. Macmillan & Co., 1938. 


The author states in his Preface that this book has been written to 
contribute towards a settlement of the discussion as to whether or no the 
Jew has made a valuable contribution to European life. It attempts to 
be objective—to set down a simple factual account of the elements that 
persons of Jewish lineage have contributed to “ the civilization, the 
culture, and the amenities of the western world.” The investigation of 
the “common qualities and the philosophical implications of those 
— ”—the evaluation of the Jewish genius—the author leaves 
to others. 

The result is a well-constructed, well-written work, which may make a 
strong appeal to persons outside as well as inside the circle of specialist 
students, While it has been impossible within his limits for Dr. Roth to 
quote authority for every statement, it is unlikely that any serious doubt 
will arise on the facts—for which indeed his standing as a scholar, apart 
from the bibliography in the book, is sufficient warrant. In assembling 
and presenting these facts, Dr. Roth has performed an invaluable service; 
and the result, taken as a whole, is an impressive picture of Jewish 
achievement in many spheres. 

The book reveals the Jewish contribution by cataloguing individual 
contributions made by persons “‘ whose immediate ancestors professed 
the Jewish religion.” While there is good and sufficient reason in current 
controversies for the adoption of this method, it is necessary here to repeat 
the author’s warning that a full catalogue does not constitute a scientific 
study. No sociologist could be satisfied to leave such a matter at the 
catalogue stage. Ideally, the individual constitution, and the main 
conditions under which the individual contribution was made must be 
known in each case before we can estimate how much was due to in- 
heritance, how much to tradition, how much to current social influences. 

The son of a Jewish father and an Italian mother becomes a doctor in 
a modern seaport and, working with a team of able colleagues in a local 
hospital, discovers a cure for a prevalent tropical disease. How is the 
credit for this to be shared? Is nothing to be assigned to Italy, to the 
team, to the environment? In Dr. Roth’s book only the Jewish father’s 
part receives attention. 
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The argument is a commonplace of sociology, and Dr. Roth admits it 
explicitly. It is set down here, with the above fanciful illustration, 
because in the process of reading a long and full catalogue it may fall 
out of attention in less critical minds. 

Another point that under Dr. Roth’s method may escape—and yet 
deserve—close scrutiny, is the absence of evaluation. It might be 
inferred, though to do so would be unjust to the book, that all Jewish 
achievement is in some sense good. No doubt this is merely another 
difficulty that tends to ensnare the reader of a catalogue; but the danger 
is real. Jews have taken a great part in developing the ready-made 
clothing industry and the cinema; but has that development been in 
every respect humane and beautiful? And has the Jewish share been 
entirely so? To attempt an evaluation in these and other fields might 
have reduced (and expanded) the book to a medley of current and 
ancient controversies: the author can hardly be blamed for not attempting 
it. Yet the point remains valid: no summary of achievement that does 
not attempt some evaluation can be quite satisfactory. 

Having made these comments, which seem to him reasonable, the 
reviewer cannot but add an expression of his conviction that, if the 
Jewish record could be examined in their light, it would still appear 
remarkable, and would show uncounted examples of sympathy, humanity, 
and vision on the credit side of the Jewish account. 

ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
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